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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
VISCOUNT SIDMOUTH: PREMIER. 

The Lifeand Correspondence of the Right Hon. Henry 
Addington, first Viscount Sidmouth. By the Hon. 
George Pellew, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 3 vols. 
8vo. J. Murray. 

THE voluminous mass of papers left by Lord Sid- 
mouth have found an admiring and grateful editor 
in the Dean of Norwich; and he has produced a 
work of which it is only needful to say, that it is an 
essential adjunct to the history of England. We 
may also venture to add (upon the perusal of the 
first volume only), that it develops circumstances 
of great interest at a most eventful and critical 
period, and exhibits the personal characteristics, 
feelings, and acts of many individuals who took 
prominent parts in these affairs, and afterwards be- 
came the leading men of the country. It takes its 
place, accordingly and at once, as a standard book 
in English historical literature. 

The volume to which we have had time to turn 
our attention extends to the year 1801, when Mr. 
Addington became prime minister, on Mr. Pitt 
and his friends going out on the Catholic question. 
His biographer contends that his refusal to listen 
to certain suggestions, after matters had gone so 
far as his resignation of the Speakership and ac- 
ceptance of office, the object of which was a com- 
promise between the King and Mr, Pitt, and the 
return of the latter to the power he had temporarily 
resigned, affords a proof that he could never be 
considered the locum tenens of the ex-minister. 
Something very like this, however, was the general 
sense of the country; and though Mr. Addington 
himself might have shewn on this occasion the 
high spirit of an English gentleman, resolved in- 
dependently to carry through the undertaking to 
which he had been called by his Sovereign, there 
is no doubt of the common opinion that he was 
merely a political stop-gap for the nonce, to a 
party of far higher ability and national repute. The 
King stood firmly on his coronation oath, and Mr. 
Pitt would not yield the measures he deemed 
necessary for the public weal. The opposition 
could not be thought of by his Majesty; and thus 
the Speaker, held in universal respect, became the 
centre of authority, and of the important business 
and correspondence which these volumes exhibit. 
To us it seems as if his papers were of more con- 
sequence than his living influence as a statesman ; 
and that the reflections and refractions of light 
which they throw on contemporary memoirs, are 
of greater value than his direct concern with the 
government and its changes. 
how immediately the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, from the mere effect of his position at 
the head of the popular branch of the legislature, 
becomes a referee of immense consideration, when- 
ever any great crisis occurs in ministerial arrange- 
ments. This publication shews how such an event 
exalted Mr. Addington ; and it is well known that, 
on a like occasion, Lord Canterbury was offered 
the premiership by King William. A goodly por- 
trait, by Copley (the father of Lord Lyndhurst), 
and a rather flattering preface, prepare the reader 
for a book which, as nearly all such biographies 


It is worthy of note | 


“Those who were acquainted with the dining- 
room at the White Lodge, at Richmond Park, in 
which the venerable subject of this biography used 
to relate to a circle of delighted friends the more 
striking circumstances of his eventful life, will 
recollect two old and bulky arm-chairs standing 
guards, one at each side of the fire-place: they 
were chiefly remarkable for their lumbering size, 
and gaunt, inconvenient form; still there was 
| something in their appearance calculated to attract 
| attention, and probably few visitors ever entered 
the room without feeling curious to learn their 
history. These were the chairs of honour occupied 
by the Speaker of the House of Commons of Great 
Britain during the twelve first eventful years of 
the French Revolution; one of these had become 
the perquisite of that functionary on the assem- 
blage of each new parliament, it being customary 
on those occasions to provide a new chair, exactly 
corresponding with its predecessor. Lord Sid- 
mouth originally possessed three, for he presided 
during three consecutive parliaments; but one of 
them bad disappeared, and he never could ascer- 
tain its fate, * ° ° 

“Sir William Grant in early life exercised the 
profession of a barrister at Quebec, and was a resi- 
dent of that city, and bearing arms as a volunteer 
in its defence, when it was rashly assaulted by 
General Montgomery in December 1775. On that 
occasion, after the enemy had retreated, the English 
sallied forth in pursuit. Presently they came to 
the dead body of an unknown officer, whose arm 
was extended towards Quebec, as if he had fallen 
whilst in the act of urging on the troops. ‘That,’ 
said Grant, who came up at the moment, ‘is Mont- 
gomery: I knew him when we studied together at 
St. Andrew’s College.’ ’’ 

We have a good deal about Burke and the Hast- 
ings trial, from which we learn that the former 
was really sincere in his conviction that dreadful 
corruption and atrocities had prevailed in India ; 
but it is not till we arrive at Mr. Addington’s ac- 
cess to the summit of power that the pith and mar- 
row of the work transpires. He was sent for by the 
King, to whom we are told it had become necessary 
“to decide between separation from his present 
most able and faithful minister, to whom he had long 
been cordially attached, and the fulfilment of, as 
he believed, an imperative duty to his God and his 
people; and, guided by his coronation oath, which 
bound him, under the most awful sanctions, ‘ to 
maintain to the utmost of his power the true pro- 
fession of the gospel, and the Protestant reformed 
religion established by law,’ his Majesty felt no hesi- 
tation as to the course he ought to pursue. Having, 
therefore, recently honoured the Speaker with a 
considerable share of his notice, and being thence 
aware that his sentiments on the question now at 
issue coincided with his own, he at once wrote to 
Mr. Addington, commanding his immediate at- 
tendance at the Queen’s house.”’* 

The usual and troublesome negotiations followed, 
and we read: 

‘The die was now finally cast; and the Speaker 





proceeded with his arrangements, during his Ma- 
jesty’s absence at Windsor, as the person intrusted 
by the Crown with the duty of forming a new admi- 


must do, leans to the favourable side wheresoever | istration. By this time, therefore, rumours of some 


its principal character appears. We have then 


| 


approaching change must necessarily have tran- 


the usual account of birth, parentage, and educa- | spired ; and this circumstance renders the present, 
tion, familiar to the public from the many usual | pethaps, the most suitable opportunity for pre- 


sources of information in such cases made and 


provided. Some pleasing little anecdotes are in- | 


terspersed, as for example: 
Enlarged 58.) 





* “ This was three days before the Ministers communi- 


| cated their intentions to the King through Mr. Dundas.” 





senting the reader with the picture of the Speaker’s 
feelings, and of those of his family, contained in 
the following letter, written by his desire, on or 
about the 5th of February, by Mrs. Bragge to their 
eldest sister, Mrs. Goodenough: 

“*¢ My dearest sister,—I write at the request of 
my brother, who is dining with us, to communicate 
to you a circumstance deeply interesting to him, 
and which he cannot bear the thoughts of your first 
hearing from public rumour. To keep you no 
longer in suspense, Mr. Pitt is led, by unavoidable 
circumstances, to resign; and in this public mis- 
fortune his and every other voice, but chiefly that 
of the highest authority, call upon my brother to 
take his station. You may guess how he feels both 
the arduousness of the undertaking and the sacri- 
fice of private comfort: but what is for ‘he best in 
the present crisis can be the only consideration, 
and of that all seem perfectly agreed. His own 
struggle is over, and he seems calm and collected, 
and to look forward with confidence, though. not 
without anxiety. The great thing is, to keep up 
his spirits, to carry him through what he feels it is 
his duty to undertake. Hiley and Mr. Bragge are 
both convinced there could be no alternative, and 
are cheerful upon it. I did not know a word of it 
until three or four hours ago, and, indeed, my 
brother begs it may still be considered as a secret. 
Mrs. Addington is, he says, a good deal agitated ; 
but, 08 pyle. takes it better perhaps than 
could ha¥e been expected. Ever, dearest sister, 
most affectionately yours, “*C, BraGce.’ 

“From this interesting representation of an 
unambitious family, cheerfully resigning private 
feelings and domestic happiness to a high sense of 
public duty, we return to the communications be- 
tween the King and his new minister, which were 
resumed by the former.” 

The following is a remarkable passage regarding 
the Lord - lieutenancy of Ireland, in one of his 
Majesty’s letters : 

“ Mr. Addington must not think that the King 
will unnecessarily take up his time with letters; 
but, at the outset of the business, it would be 
highly wrong to have any thing omitted that 
occurs. The more the King reflects on the con- 
versation of last night, and the proposed arrange- 
ments, the more he approves of them; but he 
blames himself for having omitted to mention the 
natural, nay necessary, return of the Marquess 
Cornwallis from Ireland. He well knows many 
have thought the office of Lord-lieutenant should 
altcgether cease on such an event. The King’s 
opinion is clearly, that perhaps hereafter that may 
be proper; but that at present it is necessary to 
fill up that office with a person that shall clearly 
understand that the Union has closed the reign of 
Irish jobs; that he is to be a kind of president of 
the council there; -and that the civil patronage 
may be open to his recommendation, but must 
entirely be decided in England.” 

Among the offers, acceptances, and refusals, we 
read: “It will be remembered that the Speaker 
informed his Majesty, on the 9th February, that 
Mr. Pelham declined taking any official situation. 
Mr. Pelham, however, who, in the interim, had 
been created a baron, entered the cabinet, on the 
30th of July, as Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. His father also was raised to an earl- 
dom on the 15th June, 1801, and his uncle elevated 
to a bishopric in the February following.” 

The King’s illness, from the effects of vexation 
and anxiety, interrupted the formation of a minis- 
try for more than a month. A diary, kept by Mr. 
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Abbot, afterwards Lord Colchester, furnishes cu- 
rious particulars of this period. Thus: “ Feb. 8th. 
After breakfast I went to the Speaker : he had his 
dinner of twenty-six people yesterday, all of whom 
knew the state of things, and behaved in a most 
satisfactory way. Mr. Pitt was to dine with him 
1éte-a-téte to-day; in the evening he was to have 
his levee: he had shewn my last letter to Mr. Pitt, 
as a testimony of my sentiments towards him. 
Feb. 9th. In the course of this day the outline of 
the arrangements became generally talked of.” 

Mr. Charles Long, Mr. Canning, Lord Temple, 
Lord Gower, and others, refused to continue 
in office; but at length the new ministry was ad- 
justed ; and, “at the first levee which Mr. Adding- 
ton and Mr. Pitt attended after the designation of 
the former as Premier, the King, drawing them 
into the recess of one of the windows, said, ‘ If we 
three do but keep together, all will do well.’ Then 
turning to Mr. Pitt, his Majesty added, ‘ I am sure 
that in appointing Mr. Addington I have done 
what you would yourself have recommended.’ Mr. 
Pitt replied, ‘ Sir, in saying that, your Majesty has 
expressed every wish I have in the world.’—From 
Miss Addington’s Notes of her Father's Conversations. 
As early as 1797, Mr. Pitt said to the Speaker, 
© You must make up your mind, Addington, to 
take the government.’— Notes of Conversations with 
the Author.” 

Towards Mr. Addington Mr. Canning never felt 
cordially disposed; and between him and Mr, Pitt 
a coolness, almost inevitably, soon sprung up. 
The author tries to account for this, and says, 
“ Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington had been intimate 
from their youth; and when the high opinion and 
personal attachment of the former had placed the 
latter in the chair of the House, a situation re- 
moved from the strife and fluctuations of politics, 
it would have been strange indeed if the intimacy 
previously subsisting between them could not have 
been continued. The case, however, became very 
different when the position of the parties was re- 
versed. Mr. Pitt could not descend at ence from 
his high position, and be regarded quite like an- 
other man. How much soever he might have 
desired to do so, neither the rules of society, nor 
the restraints of party, would have permitted 
him. Attention would naturally be directed to 
his words and movements. Whenever the policy 
pursued by himself and his successor happened 
to differ, their conduct and merits would be con- 
trasted. Whenever their measures agreed, it 
would be said of him, as it had before been said 
of Lord Bute, that he was still the minister, and his 
successor only the puppet. Fach of them also would 
be surrounded by his own friends and dependents ; 
and as the followers of one succeeded those of 
the other in the enjoyment of their offices, it was 
Not reasonable to expect mnch cordiality to pre- 
vail between men so situated. No one, without 
political experience, can conceive how clamorous 
the jusior members of a party are for place and 
power, and how impossible it is for any leader long 
to retain this class of supporters in a proper state 
of unity and discipline, without encouraging some 
hope, at least, that their taste in that respect may 
be gratified at no distant period. Another circum- 
stance not unlikely to interfere with the intimacy, 
as it prevailed in former days, and*which, it will 
be found, did operate eventually, was the impossi- 
bility of Mr. Addington’s consulting Mr. Pitt on 
every occasion, how much soever inclined to do so, 
unless the latter had remained constantly within 
reach. .Now supposing Mr. Pitt himself to have 
continued at all times perfectly satisfied and con- 
tented under the loss of power and absence of oc- 
cupation, his friends and dependents could not all 
be expected to prove equally indifferent to such 

advantages. How easy, therefore, would it be for 
them, whenever Mr. Addington decided any ques- 
tion without reference to Mr. Pitt, to represent to 
the latter that the Minister was withdrawing his 
confidence from him. 


frequent cause of unpleasantness between prede- 
cessors and their successors. Should success crown 
an undertaking, how natural for the friends of each 
to desire to claim the credit for their own principal : 
on the other hand, should failure be the result, how 
probable that each party would endeavour to shift 
the blame and responsibility upon the other. 
Through these and similar causes, statesmen, 
though animated perhaps by the most friendly feel- 
ings, are too often placed on an uncomfortable foot- 
ing with regard to each other, by interested or in- 
judicious interference. Nor should we omit from 
this catalogue the weakness and infirmity of our 
common nature, which disposes even the noblest 
dispositions to become too sensitive of imagined 
slights, too ready to mistrust intentions, and mis- 
interpret words and actions. These considerations 
may assist us in accounting for the startling fact, 
that whereas Mr. Addington accepted the govern- 
ment in 1801, with the entire approbation and pro- 
mised co-operation of Mr. Pitt, so he resigned it 
in 1804, in consequence of the latter’s coalition 
with Mr. Fox, until that time his decided political 
opponent. It would have been happy for Mr. Ad- 
dington, and still happier for Mr. Pitt, had the 
latter more carefully weighed these considerations, 
before he placed in jeopardy the warmest friend- 
ship his heart, or the heart of his friend, had ever 
formed, by creating, through his unexpected resig- 
nation, those circumstances from which so many 
difficulties resulted.” 

Some of the statements in the late publication of 
Lord Malmesbury are here contradicted; but we 
must, for the present, bring this review to a close. 
The King presented to his Minister the royal 
lodge in Richmond Park, where he resided forty- 
three years, to the end of his days, enjoying great 
tranquillity and aged happiness. ‘ Anxious,” says 
the writer, “to confer on Mr. Addingtcn some 
substantial mark of his favour, his Majesty assigned 
to him the occupation of the Royal Lodge in Rich- 
mond Park; a been which was rendered peculiarly 
acceptable by the inconvenient distance of Wood- 
ley: and as the Lodge had long been unoccupied, 
and required much alteration, the King insisted on 
having it repaired, and adapted as a family resi- 
dence, at his own private expense. The works 
were accordingly commenced, and their occasional 
superintendence furnished his Majesty with a 
pleasing and healthful occupation during his long 
residence at Kew: indeed, a more gratifying sight 
cannot readily be imagined, than that of this bene- 
volent monarch employing himself in providing for 
the comfort and convenience of a faithful and va- 
lued servant. The White Lodge was at that time 
open to the park ; and the King, on one of his visits 
to it, took with him a person provided with a num- 
ber of stakes, and himself marked out a space of 
sixty acres surrounding the house, which he ordered 
to be enclosed for the use of Mr. Addington. The 
paling was already prepared for this purpose, and 
the operation would have speedily been carried into 
effect, had not Mr. Addington gratefully assured 
his Majesty that so large a quantity of land far ex- 
ceeded what he required, or felt that he could with 
propriety receive, and earnestly besought permis- 
sion, which was reluctantly granted, to accept only 
a twelfth part of the defined space. At length, 
when all the plans of improvement had been ar- 
ranged, the King, accompanied by the Queen and 
Princesses, enjoyed the gratification of meeting Mr. 
and Mrs. Addington, and some of their children, by 
appointment at the Lodge, and of himself pointing 
out the numerous means of comfort and happiness 
he had designed for them in their new abode, of 
which he now placed them in possession.” 

We have only another anecdote to add: “ An 
event which painfully occupied the Minister’s at- 
tention at the commencement of the year was, the 
conviction of Governor Wall, for causing the death 
of a sergeant at Goree, nearly twenty years before, 
through excessive punishment. The case of this 
unhappy convict was anxiously considered by the 





“The progress of events constitutes another very 


appeared in it, he underwent the sentence of the 
law on the 28th of January, amidst the vindictive 
and disgraceful shouts of numerous spectators. 
Speaking of this event, many years afterwards, 
Lord Sidmouth observed : ‘In the case of Gover- 
nor Wall, Lord Eldon said, ‘he would not say he 
ought to be hanged, and he would not say he ought 
not.’ He was hanged,’ added Lord Sidmouth, in 
that calm tone which marked the mild decision of 
his character.” 





NURSERY RHYMES. 


Nursery Rhymes, with the Tunes to which they are 
still Sung in the Nurseries of England, obtained 
principally from Oral Tradition. Collected and 
Edited by Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co. 
A Litile Book of Christmas Carols, with the Ancient 
Melodies to which they are Sung; including the 
celebrated Boar’s Head Song. Collected by the 
Same. 4to. 
Otp simple melodies are certainly better adapted 
to the ancient race of nursery rhymes, than the 
modern compositions of Hook, Spofforth, or Ar- 
nold; and Dr. Rimbault deserves our thanks for 
the industry and care with which he has preserved 
the original tunes from the oblivion into which 
they are undoubtedly falling, notwithstanding the 
doubtful assertion, still sung, of the editor’s title- 
page. The rhymes themselves are rapidly losing 
ground; and as for the music, let any of our rea- 
ders produce a modern nurse who will warble 
“ Curly Locks’ to an Elizabethan air—we of course 
mean before the present work is introduced, and 
has effected a revolution sufficiently powerful to 
transform the distracting squalls of the attic stories 
into mild outpourings of antique minstrelsy. 
Nursery rhymes are not the modern nonsense 
some folks may pronounce them to be. They il- 
lustrate the history and manners of the people for 
centuries. Here, for instance, is a relic in the 
form of a nursery rhyme, but in reality part ofa 
political song, refering to the rebellious times of 
Richard the Second. 


«My father he died, I cannot tell how, 
But he left me six horses to drive out my plough! 


Ato. 


With a wimmy lo! wommy lo! Jack Straw, blazey-boys ! 
Wimmy lo! wommy lo! wob, wob, wob!” 
Here we have an infant of the nineteenth cen- 
tury recalling our recollection to Jack Straw and 
his “ blazey boys.” Far better this than teaching 
history with notes “ suited to the capacity of the 
youngest.” 

Another refers to Joanna of Castile, who visited 
the court of Henry the Seventh in 1506: 

“ T had a little nut-tree, nothing would it bear 
But a golden nutmeg and a silver pear; 
The King of Spain’s daughter came to visit me, 
And all for the sake of my little nut-tree.” 

We have distinct evidence that the well-known 

thyme, 
‘* The King of France went up the hill, 
With twenty thousand men: 
The King of France came down the hill, 
And ne’er went up again” 
was composed before 1588. It occurs in an old 
tract called ‘* Pigges Corantoe,’’ 1642, where it 
is entitled “ Old Tarlton’s Song,” referring to 
Tarlton the jester who died in 1588. The following 
one belongs to the seventeenth century : 
** As I was going by Charing Cross, 
I saw a black man upon a black horse; 
They told me it was King Charles the First ; 
Oh dear, my heart was ready to burst !” 

‘What is the rhyme for porringer ?”’ was written 
on occasion of the marriage of Mary, the daughter 
of James Duke of York, afterwards James II., with 
the young Prince of Orange: and the following 
alludes to William III., and George Prince of 
Denmark : 

‘* William and Mary, George and Anne, 

Four such children had never a man: 
They put their father to flight and shame, 
And call'd their brother a shocking bad name.” 


It is only by accident that we can hope to test 





government; and as no favourable circumstances 


the history and antiquity of these kind of scraps, but 
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we have no doubt whatever that many of them are 
centuries old. “ A man of words and not of deeds”’ 
is found in a MS. of the seventeenth century in the 
British Museum; differing, indeed, from the version 
now used, but still sufficiently similar to leave no 
question as to the identity. The following has 
been traced to the time of Henry VI., a singular 
doggerel, the joke of which consists in saying it so 
quickly that it cannot be told whether it is English 
or gibberish : 
“ In fir tar is, 

In oak none is, 

In mud ee! is, 

In clay none is. 

Goat eat ivy, 

Mare eat oats,” 

‘¢ Multiplication is vexation,” a painful reality 
to school-boys, was found a few years ago, in aMs. 
dated 1570; and the memorial lines “ Thirty days 
hath September,” occur in the Return from Par- 
nassus, an old play printed in 1606. Our own re- 
miniscences of such matters, and those of Shak- 
speare’s, may thus have been identical! The old 
song of the “ Carrion Crow sat on an Oak” was 
discovered in ms., Sloane 1489, of the time of 
Charles I., but under a different form : 

“ Hic hoe, the carrion crow, 
For I have shot something too low: 
I have quite missed my mark, 
And shot the poor sow to the heart ; 
Wife, bring treacle in a spoon, 
Or else the poor sow’s heart will down.” 

‘ Sing a song of sixpence’’ is quoted by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. ‘ Buz, quoth the blue fly,” 
which is printed in the nursery halfpenny books, 
belongs to Ben Jonson’s Masque of Oberon. The 
“Tailor of Bicester’ was originally sung in a game 
called “ Leap Candle,” mentioned by Aubrey; and 
the old ditty of “ Three Blind Mice”’ is found in the 
curious music book entitled Deuteromelia ; or, the 
Second Part of Musicke’s Melodie,’ 1609. And so 
on of others, fragments of old catches and popular 
songs being constantly traced in the apparently 
unmeaning rhymes of the nursery. 

We have recently seen at an auction-sale an old 
copy of the nursery rhyme of ‘‘ Jack Horner” in its 
original state; not a mere fragment, but a long me- 
trical history, entitled, “‘ The Pleasant History of 
Jack Horner, containing his witty tricks, and plea- 
sant pranks which he played from his youth to his 
riper years: right pleasant and delightful for winter 
and summer's recreation,”’ with four frightful wood- 
cuts, not having, as far as we could see, any con- 
nexion with the tale.* The pleasant history com- 
mences as follows: 

‘Jack Horner was a pretty lad, 
Near London he did dwell, 
His father’s heart he made full glad, 
His mother lov’d him well. 
While little Jack was sweet and young, 
If he by chance should cry, 
His mother pretty sonnets sung, 
With a lul-la-ba-by, 
With such a dainty curious tone, 
As Jack sat on her knee, 
So that e’er he could go alone 
He sung as well as she. 
A | pnd oy of curious wit, 
ll people spoke his praise, 
And in the corner would he sit 
In Christmas holydays. 
When friends they did together meet, 
To pass away the time; 
Why, little Jack, he sure would eat 
His Christmas pie in rhyme. 
And said, Jack Horner, in the corner, 
Eats good Christmas Rie. 
And with his thumb pulls ou 
And said, Good boy am I!’ 
Here we have an important discovery. Who 
before us suspected that the nursery rhyme was 
written by Jack Horner himself ? 

We have gathered most of the preceding parti- 
culars from Mr. Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes of Eng- 
land, and some of them seem to have been trans- 
ferred to the pages of Dr. Rimbault’s introduction, 
without sufficient acknowledgment. We are ena- 


t the plumbs, 





* We fancy the same woodcuts served for a variety of 
publications, and, like engravings in our day, embellished 
noo works after they had done their duty in a first ap- 

rance, 


tion to this subject in the form of an anecdote from 
a Ms. dated 1644, illustrating the antiquity of the 
“* Song of Bo-peep :” 

“ Randolph having not soe much as ferry 
money, sought out Ben Johnson ; and, comming to 
a place in London where he and three more were 
drinking, peepes in at the chamber doore. Ben 
Johnson espyinge him, said, Come in, Jack Bo- 
peepe. Randolph, being verie thirsty, it beeing 
then summer, and willing to quench his thirst, 
willingly obeyed his command. The company 
dranke untill it came to five shillings; every man 
drawing his money, Randolph made this motion, 
viz. that he that made the first coppy of verses 
upon the reckoninge should goe scot-free. Ben 
and all the rest, being poets, readily consented. 
Randolph, surpassinge them in acutenesse, ut- 
tered these following : 

I Jack Bo-peep, 
And you foure sheepe, 
Lett every one yeeld his fleece ; 
Here’s five shilling, 
If you are willing; 
That will be fifteene pence a-peece.” 

We have a faint recollection of having met with 
this anecdote elsewhere ; but we find no notice of 
it in Gifford’s edition of Ben’s works. The origi- 
nal ms., from which our copy is taken, is in the li- 
brary of Mr. G. Stephen, the author of a paper in 
the last volume of the Arch@ologia. 

It is only fair to add, we have tried some of the 
old melodies printed by Dr. Rimbault, and find 
them pleasing, and excellently suited for the pur- 
pose. On the whole, we think they will be more 
popular than the collection of Christmas carols, 
a publication undertaken on a similar plan and by 
the same editor. But we are pleased with both; 
for what may be termed our vernacular music 
has many recommendations ; and we think not the 
least among these is the reminiscence it gives us 
of more really joyful and artless popular amuse- 
ments than we generally meet with at the present 
day. 





SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

An Overland Journey to Lisbon at the close of 1846; 
with a Picture of the actual state of Spain and 
Portugal. By T. M. Hughes, author of “ Reve- 
lations of Spain,” &c. 2 vols. Colburn. 

Mr. Huaues is rather a queer customer for the 

critic, and therefore we will let him as nearly as 

possible review himself, At the close of his book 
he says: 

“‘T do not find that this journey has materially 
affected my health either for better or worse. My 
lungs are in the same miserable state, my sufferings 
not diminished. The symptoms of organic disease 
become more confirmed daily. But I have had the 
satisfaction, for a sum little exceeding 40/., of tra- 
velling 1500 English miles, from London to Lisbon, 
almost entirely by land, ‘seeing,’ in imitation of 
Ulysses, ‘ the cities of many men, and noting their 
manners.’ And if, unlike the sage Ulysses, I have 
received but a faint impression from my journey, 
and recorded its results but feebly, in comparison 
with the eloquent words with which he charmed 
Arete and godlike Alcinoiis, my breast at least has 
been warmed by a patriot glow as I passed over 
the many Peninsular fields which have been made 
renowned by British valour; and I have not, I trust, 
forgotten for an instant, amidst all the discomforts 
of my sickness, the love of truth and freedom which 
becomes an Englishman.” 

This love of truth and freedom is evinced through- 
out by observations upon delicate subjects, such as 
the probabilities, &c. of the Spanish royal marriages, 
made in a very free style; of remarks upon indi- 
viduals, such as Mr. Bulwer at Madrid and Mr. 
Southerne at Lisbon, in which there is no restraint 
of personality ; and of statements and opinions de- 
livered in the boldest manner, ex cathedra, the au- 
thentic sources of which it would be difficult to 
trace in a traveller and writer under the author’s 
| circumstances, and the credit due to which must 





bled ky the kindness of a friend to add a contribu- | therefore be seriously limited. In short, Mr. Hughes 


asserts much which we have no opportunity of test- 
ing; and out of an autumnal excursion ventures to 
speak upon all the leading points connected with 
the actual condition of this great and varied penin- 
sula, as ifhe had enjoyed access to every secret move- 
ment, could develop every political mystery,and with 
the utmost accuracy describe to the world all that the 
world need care to know about Spain and Portugal. 
Such are his pretensions, and such the character of 
his rapid touch-and-go, multitudinous, omnibus rebus 
work, 

Having Mr. Ford in hand for Spain, we will pass 
at once through that country, notwithstanding the 
portraits of the chief parties in the double marriage 
affair, which has settled the disputed pronunciation 
of the celebrated castle of the extente cordiale from 
Chateau D’Eu (French) to Chateau Do (English) ! 

Lacking, under all circumstances, the feeling of 
entire reliance upon the writer’s dicta, we will not in- 
termeddle with his politics or other public “ Revela- 
tions ;” but apply ourselves simply to a few of his 
common and literary topics. Behold us, then, in 
the chapter devoted to Lisbon, where we are told 
the most fashionable church, “ during Passion-week, 
is the Graga, a fine building, remarkable for a beau- 
tiful image of Christ taken down from the cross. 
During the most solemn rites, the avenue to the 
high altar is crowded with young men of fashion, 
whose sole employment seems to be, to see what is 
going on amongst the fairer portion of the congre- 
gation, and deal out as much ready wit as possi- 
ble. Upon one occasion, a young man, just as a 
very beautiful young lady was approaching the 
group of which he formed a part, came forward, 
and assuming the attitude and language ofa street 
beggar, said, ‘O minha nobie Senhora, give me a 
kiss for the love of G—d!’ The lady, without be- 
ing in the smallest degree disconcerted, and with 
as much indifference as if she were really address- 
ing a beggar, returned the technical answer which 
is used when alms are not given, ‘ Irmdo, Deos o 
favorega!’ (May G—d relieve you, brother!) I 
may here set down a mot of Mons. Montalivet’s, at 
the period of the formation of the ministry of the 
Premier- Mars. The news reached Paris that Dona 
Maria had dismissed her ministers, and this intel- 
ligence was accompanied by the announcement that 
the queen was enceinte: ‘ There is nothing asto- 
nishing in that,’ said Montalivet. ‘Régle générale, 
whenever a political crisis makes itself manifest in 
Portugal, Madame Dona Maria accouche toujours ; 
whence it comes that the political horizon of Portu- 
gal is always big with events!’ M. Montalivet might 
have compared the matronly condition of the Queen 
of Portugal to that of Paris under the fortification 
system—an enceinte continuée! Every Portuguese 
woman who has the least pretension to be considered 
a lady must be addressed as ‘ Your Excellency.’ This 
is pleasantly ridiculed as follows: ‘ Se en soubesse 
que vossa excellencia tinha excellencia, en daria & 
vossa excellencia tanta excellencia que vossa excel- 
lencia de excellencia farta ficaria.’ (Had I known 
that your excellency had excellency, I would have 
given your excellency so much excellency, that 
your excellency would be choked with excellen- 
cy!) Reader, by the beard of your father and the 
eyebrow of your mother, I conjure you to give 
the title of excellency to every female in Portugal 
who thinks herself a lady (how many will this ex- 
clude ?), and the more millineresque she be to give 
itto her the more pertinaciously. Thus you will 
be regarded as a cavalheiro perfeito, and the pink of 
chivalry ; otherwise you will be set down as a brute! 
Likewise, nota that every tailor in this country is 
‘ Your Grace,’ and ‘ Illustrious Sir.’ If you doubt 
it, I refer you to the vocabulary, where you will 
find that the very beggar is ‘ vossa mercé,’ and to 
the commonest tradesman’s epistle, at the com- 
mencement of which flourishes the prefix, ‘ J/lus- 
trissimo Senhor.’ Your barber would think himself 
affronted, if you did not so address him in seribbling 
an order for shaving-soap. They do not stick up 





for the ‘ Don’ here, as the Spaniards do, but it is only 
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because the national pride is greater, and requires 
a stronger dose of incense. The consequence is, 
that the phrase, which in England we reserve for 
royal dukes and only for one other, is here so drag- 
gled in the mud that it is claimed by every charcu- 
tier. * * * 

“The Portuguese are little understood in Eu- 
Tope, as is evident from the nonsense which stran- 
gers write in dispraise of their beautiful language. 
There is a great deal of cleverness among those 
who are tolerably educated, but no assiduity or 
toilsome application, and consequently almost no 
results in literature, science, or the fine arts. 
Education here is for the most part very incomplete, 
owing chiefly to an unfortunate vanity, which 
dresses up young boys‘and girls in a showy style of 
pretentiousness long before any idea but school 
and bread-and-butter should enter their heads. 
At fourteen they are little ladies and gentlemen, 
and straight begin namorando (love-making), after 
which the horn-book is exchanged for the process 
of horning where they can. This hot-house culture 
of youthful vanity becomes by its consequence a 
frightful vice. Two remarkable qualities redeem 
many bad ones amongst the Portuguese. The first 
is, their charity to the poor. A halfpenny or a 
farthing (implored by the sweetly sounding dimi- 
nutive cincoreisinhos) is never refused, when pos- 
sessed, to the beggars, of whom there are consider- 
able numbers—there being no legal provision; 
and when the party solicited is without the tribu- 
tary copper, though he be a duke he replies to his 
ragged supplicant in a soft and conciliating tone, 
* Perdoé, irmao !’ (vossa mercé understood). ‘ Bro- 
ther, let your worship pardon me!’ The other 
most commendable quality is that of a horror of 
bloodshed, which makes executions very rare, and, 
in remarkable contrast to the habits of their Span- 
ish cousins, has caused shootings and hangings for 
merely political offences to be almost wholly un- 
known since the days of Miguel. The inhabitants 
of the northern provinces are brave and hardy 
highlanders. They are without exception a fine 
race of men, as untamed to the yoke as the Canta- 
brians, ready to rise for a straw, hospitable, sincere, 
and full of prejudices, of national hatreds, and of 
love of country. In the southern districts, they are 
more treacherous and revengeful, but these quali- 
ties have been exaggerated. The country people 
about Lisbon (Sualoios), and in the remoter districts 
of the south, are little inferior to th: northern races ; 
and if they are fierce and sometimes brutal, as is 
undeniable, it is because civilisation as yet has 
scarcely reached them. The Lisbon people are a 
much quieter race than is commonly supposed— 
indeed, they are one of the very quietest metropo- 
litan populations in Europe; and, contrary to the 
received opinion, assassination is really infrequent. 
The fidalgos, or noble class, are scarcely worthy to 
be at the head of the nation, but Lord Byron has 
greatly exaggerated their defects; they are ex- 
tremely affable, inexclusive, and popular in their 
manner; and their birth is for the most part supe- 
rior to that of the Spanish noble.”’ 

And now for some literary notices, and so an end. 

“ There is no art whatever in Portugal, and very 
* little literature. Since the demise of Cardinal Sa- 
raiva, the late patriarch of Lisbon, a learned and 
energetic octogenarian who produced some alle 
archaiological and philological pamphlets, the only 
living writers of Portugal that can pretend to any 
literary distinction are Alexandre Herculano, whose 
efforts as an historian are far superior to his attempts 
as a novelist; the elder Castilho, who has latterly 
produced nothing; and another very conspicuous 
writer, who indulges, I am sorry to say, a degree 
of vain boasting which might disgust even a Portu- 
guese. In a prospectus of a work lately published 
by him he has the face to claim for himself the com- 
bined excellences of Sterne, Voltaire, Swift, Lesage, 
Aristophanes, Homer, and I know not how many 
more of the glories of ancient and: modern litera- 
ture in really refined and cultivated countries. And 
yet his work, the commencement of which was 





tolerably fair, broke down utterly in its progress, 
and fell into a dreary, never-ending quagmire of 
dialogue between a monk and a lay sister, which 
makes it the joke of every body in Portugal. Un- 
happily this gentleman, though a writer of great 
ability, requires some schooling, like the rest of his 
countrymen, since he cannot write even the short- 
est critique without betraying his ignorance. In 
the Diario of the 16th of May, 1846, is a critique 
by him of a work by Senhor Leite Vasconcallos, 
Procurador Royal of the Relagao Court of Lisbon, 
which contains the following passage: ‘ The notes 
with which the Reforma is filled not only discovers 
the studious advocate, who has made the law enter 
all into his head, as Palas departed from that of 
Jupiter (fez entrar toda na cabega, como sahio Palas 
da de Jupiter), but also the profound jurisconsult, 
as strong (¢do forte) in the knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of right and his country’s laws as skilful in 
the use of the rules of Hermeneutica.’ It will thus 
be seen that it is a common trick here to dandle 
the one or two Greek words they have got hold of. 
It is the trick of ignorance. As if ‘ interpretation’ 
would not have perfectly conveyed the meaning! 
The comparison of ‘the law entering all into his 
head’ to ‘ Palas departing out of it’ is rather bun- 
gling, but not so wretched as the vanity which will 
not speak of Minerva but of Pallas, and yet is so 
ignorant as to be unable tospell her name! Equally 
ignorant of Greek and Latin, this writer, who has 
the hardihood, in the announcement of his work, 
to boast his ‘unparalleled familiarity with all lan- 
guages, ancient and modern,’ spells the word omis- 
sions ‘ ommissions’ (ommissdes), in which, if he were 
not too lazy, like most of his countrymen, to look 
into the poorest dictionary of his language, he 
might stand corrected. With equal ignorance of the 
French, from which the word has been adopted into 
both the Portuguese and English languages, in the 
same short article he writes ‘divice’ (divisa) for 
device.’ In two other critiques by other writers 
in the same number of this journal (the only one 
permitted in Portugal for some months) I found 
such gross mistakes as ‘ acceptation’ spelt with one 
c, ‘ pressa’ spelt with a c (prega), ‘blazon’ with an 
s, instead of the z, which is here de rigueur in the 
Portuguese as well as the English; ‘ verosimil’ for 
‘ verisimil,’ ‘ sachristia’ for ‘ sacristia,’ ‘ consumate’ 
for ‘consummate,’ and a score of similar scanda- 
lous blunders; from which I derive the general 
conclusion, that the so called litsérateurs of Portu- 
gal had better go to school.” 

Many of these might be mere errors of the press, 
which prevail in all Portuguese publications with 
which we are acquainted. But we are farther as- 
sured, ** Costa Cabral, the leading minister, is un- 
fortunately as ignorant as his meanest clerk. He 
is an alumnus of Coimbra, but the specimen shews 
the sort of education received there. He has no 
accurate knowledge upon any subject, and can- 
not even write his own language. * * * It is 
(he adds) humiliating to have to record a charge 
of gross ignorance against the leading men in any 
European country; but the ignorance of the Por- 
tugnese is so unparalleled, by the side of great 
assumption, that it is not to be glossed over.” In- 
stances are cited, and, inter alia, that “in a pro- 
clamation recently issued by one of the first men 
in the country, the word ‘ pacific’ was spelt passific ! 
This is enough to shew that the literature of Por- 
tugal is ata low ebb. The journalism of Lisbon is 
entirely factious. Sounding and somewhat bom- 
bastic political leaders occupy the bulk of space, to 
the exclusion of the commonest articles of intelli- 
gence.” 

Mr. Hughes speaks well of a work on Portugal 
written by a Prince de Lichnowsky (also retrospec- 
tively of Fielding’s Voyage ninety-two years ago), 
and from the former of which he quotes in conclud- 
ing this chapter: 

‘“©¢ Lord Howard, by a residence of many years 
in the country, is familiar with all its ways, and 
may be said to have become half a Portuguese. He 
occupied an agreeable country house within ten 





minutes’ walk of the town of Cintra. Close to his 
house is a fine garden full of exotic plants. Lord 
Howard has managed to create for himself in Por- 
tugal a life the most full of convenience that it is 
possible to conceive, and that with the savoir vivre 
that belongs solely to his countrymen. Of his 
amiable negligence many interesting scenes are 
narrated: one in particular, which happened be- 
tween him and a northern diplomatist, who wa; 
accustomed ordinarily to receive his diplomatic 
communications by means of the British embassy, 
and one day expressed a desire to send for them 
the following morning before six o’clock. This 
produced a universal and thundering burst of laugh- 
ter in all those who were present, it being known 
throughout all Portugal that, except on extraor- 
dinary occasions, the noble lord’s house is hermeti- 
cally sealed, even against diplomatic despatches, 
until eleven o’clock in the day.’ The historical 
work of M. Scheeffer is chiefly remarkable for the 
industry with which it collects, works up, and at- 
tempts to mould into symmetry, materials already 
existing. For new lights, we must, wait for the 
succeeding volumes of the more extensive and ela- 
borate work by Senhor Alexandre Herculano, the 
first volume of which is full of promise, and whose 
author has access to all the repositories of Official 
records and original instruments. M. Scliceffer’s 
work has some valuable papers contributed to it by 
the Viscount Santarem, a Portuguese Royalist, long 
resident in Paris. These relate chiefly to the early 
discoveries of his countrymen.” 

With one extract relative to the press, we end 
our desultory call on two volumes: 

“ The position of the newspaper press in Portu 
gal is truly that of a ‘chartered libertine.’ It may 
say any thing it pleases with impunity, and with 
that conviction takes full fling. It does not hesi- 
tate to charge an opponent with robbing a priest at 
college, and, if that is not enough to blacken him, 
with murdering his own father! To make this 
game of turpitude secure, priests, whose shoulders 
are exempt from the visitation of horsewhips, are 
frequently the editors. The Government is inces- 
santly prosecuting the opposition papers, but in 
vain: they can get nojury toconvict. The people 
here misconceive the privileges of the press, and 
draw no line of distinction between legitimate cen- 
sure and the grossest libel. They confound, in 
short, liberty with license. Out of 120 prosecu- 
tions of the press within three years, at Lisbon and 
Oporto, not a single conviction has been obtained! 
Hence, at every period of disturbance, all papers 
are suppressed but the Government Diario. The 
laziness of official men is incredible. In the hot 
weather neither deputies nor employés can be got 
to work. Business-like habits are unknown. The 
committees of the chambers take weeks to do what 
might be despatched in a few days. And when 
their work is done, many days are lost in making 
out a fair copy of their report. These scandalous 
delays make useful legislation almost an impossi- 
bility in this country. There is a great excess of 
empregados publicos (clerks or employés) in the pub- 
lic offices, and many of these consume the bulk of 
their time in idleness, and pass the lazy intervals 
of occupation with a cigar, or a toothpick and a 
glass of water. A reduction in this swarm of em- 
pregados has often been spoken of, but no minister 
has of late been found with virtue or resolution to 
effect it. The public offices are, in fact, paddocks 
for the younger members of the aristocracy and 
middle classes; the most powerful influence is used 
to obtain an entrance; and the same influence is 
exerted to prevent the diminution of their num- 
bers. There is little commerce in the country, and 
but slight employment in the regular professions. 
The consequence is, a rush to the public offices, 
where even fidalgos do not think it infra dig. to serve 
their sovereign. But the service which they ren- 
der is the greatest disservice to an impoverished 
and bankrupt nation.” 

We might subjoin, that the cultivation of beards, 
so long that they interfered with their clerkly pen- 
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manship, got to such a length, that the chiefs of 
offices had to order them to go to the barber; so 
that now the clerks and employes write a legible 
hand, not made into crow’s feet and pot-hooks by 
the sweeping of hairy chins !! 





MR. FOX TALBOT’S ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. 
[Concluded : sce last two Gazet/es.] 
From a flower we go to a fruit. 

“ Codling. Diminutive of A.-S. cod a quince, Co- 
toneum malum. of the Latins.’’ With all Bailey’s 
philological deficiencies and want of method, we 
may often go further and fare worse, with more 
than one modern etymologist. He says: “ Codlin 
(of coddle qg.d. pomum coctile, of coctulare L.) an 
apple proper to be coddled or stewed.” Johnson, 
as often, follows him ; and we think most people 
will be content todo the same. The termination 
seems to be not the diminutive -/ing,* but -ing, as 
in “Summer-ing, a very early apple, or pear, 
&c.’”’ (Halliwell). Making all allowance, there- 
fore, for the vagaries of speech, and the freaks 
of nature, it does not seem likely that a large 
apple ever sprang from a little quince. This is but 
one example of Mr. Talbot’s propensity for trying 
to upset plain and well-established derivations ; 
why anthem, renegade, apoplexy, syncope, electuary, 
jovial, saturnine, forefather, harbinger, hedgehog, &c., 
had in like manner been better let alone, we can- 
not now stop to shew. Codlings remind us of 
golden pippins, and they naturally lead us to dra- 
gons, and to Mr. Talbot’s account of a sadly dege- 
nerate species of dragon. 

“ Blind-worm, a kind of snake. Altered from 
the German Lind-worm. Worm anciently meant 
snake or dragon.’ Altered indeed! Quantum mu- 
tatus ab illo! How different the poor little slug- 
gish purblind reptile, with not even a poisonous 
fang in his head, from the fierce, keen-eyed, 
winged monster, breathing out fire and venom, 
devouring damsels, flocks, and herds, desolating 
kingdoms, and poisoning provinces! He but suf- 

fers from an imperfect tradition of his once for- 
midable character, which now, sunk into the vulgar 
error, 





















































































“Newts and blindworms do no wrong.” 

. * * ® * * 

“ Adder’s fork, and blindworm’s sting,” 
exposes him to an enmity he has no longer the 
power to resist. The mythic Lindworm was a foe 
meet for the bravest knight, whose guerdon, if vic- 
torious, was the king’s daughter, and half of his 
kingdom in hand, with the rest in reversion. The 
prosaic blindworm is the easy prey of any cruel boy. 
What has he gained for all he has lost? He has 
been compensated by the addition of a letter to his 
name; he was a Lindworm, he is now a B-lind- 
worm. How this came about, Mr. Talbot does not 
tell us; but an expedient which several times does 
him yeoman’s service, may enable us to explain. 
This hypothesis, which consists in bringing persons 
together who “ converse” in “ different dialects,”’+ 
or “speak a jumble of languages,”’t enables him 
to account in an original, and to himself satisfac- 
tory manner, for “ water (of ajewel),” “ surtout,’§ 
“puss,” &c. The mistake most likely began with 
some Roman, who, being like his countrymen in 
general no great linguist, was trying to converse 
with a Teutonic acquaintance of equally defective 
education in this point, who naturally wished to 
describe some of the monsters of the Abnobian or 
Hercynian wilds. The Roman would easily take 












































































































































































* Codling, the fish, is the true diminutive of a race 
more “proper” to be boiled than to be “coddled or 


stewed 
+ Page 138, + Page 456. 
*“Surtout. This word was orignally surcout or surcoat 
meaning an upper or outer coat. The 
































(Welsh swrcot), 
French not understanding cout, altered it into tout, which 
also gives a very appropriate meaning, and has been lite- 
rally rendered into the English ‘ overalls.’”? We can only 
say that the French ought to have understood “cof, cout, 
or coat,” from their own cote, a coat or petti-coat; and 


pend “overalls” are usually upper trousers, and not upper 
























































lind for blind, and concluding rightly enough that 
worm was his own vermis, to which no very formida- 
ble idea was ever attached in Italy, translated the 
word by cecilia a blind little creature. Modern 
nations have perpetuated the error, the Germans 
calling him blind-wurm, the Scandinavians blind- 
orm, retaining, however, the distinctive lind, lind- 
wurm, Jind-orm for his heroic progenitor. 

From a snake to an eel the transition is easy: 

“Conger. One of the largest species of eel. 
Conger-Eel appears to signify ‘king of the eels,’ 
from Icelandic Kongr,a king. Just in the same 
way the finest species of vulture is named ‘king of 
the vultures,’ and the beautiful fishing-bird Alcedo 
is named the king-fisher.* Latin conger, Greek 
koyypos.” We should have thought the big sea- 
serpent lately seen disporting himself on the Nor- 
wegian fiords must be the true Kongr, King of the 
Eels, or great Eel-king, a title far too exalted for 
the comparatively puny conger of our prosaic 
waters. How did the Greeks come by their word 
kongros? Most likely, as they have needlessly re- 
tained the Icelandic masculine sign -r, adding on 
to it a masculine termination of their own, -os, it 
was originally borrowed by some Hellen whose 
knowledge of the barbarous tongues was as limited 
as that of our Romanjust mentioned.t Inone re- 
markable case the “confusion of dialects’ has, we 
are told, given rise toa popular superstition. 

“ Man in the Moon. The lunar disc offers a 
mottled surface to the naked eye, in which no par- 
ticular form can be discerned; yet popular tradition 
has agreed to recognise in it the figure of a Man. 
But since there is no resemblance, even ina slight 
degree, to such a figure, what is the cause of so 
general an agreement in this tradition? In my 
opinion there is a very simple reason for it: it 
arose, I think, at first from nothing else than the 
great similarity between the two words which ex- 
press ‘a man’ and ‘the moon,’ in almost all the 
northern languages, as will appear very manifest 
from the following table.’’ This follows, proving 
the point, as far as German, Dutch, Danish, and 
Anglo-Saxon at least go. ‘‘ No correspondence 
between two words can becloser. Now, this great 
similarity must have occasioned great confusion, 
especially when two persons were conversing who 
spoke different dialects ; and the two ideas of ‘ the 
man,’ and ‘the moon,’ at first accidentally brought 
together, were afterwards permanently combined 
in nursery legends and popular superstition.” 
We know not whether Mr. Booth was the first to 
declare war upon this lunar potentate, but in his 
Analytical Dictionary (p. 8), after noticing the nor- 
thern gender of Moon, and the resemblance of 
Man and Moon in several Gothic dialects, he con- 
cludes that “ Moon is Man, but it is the Man of 
the Heavens.’’ The probability seems to be, that 
the Man is really no longer in the Moon, having 
taken timely alarm at Mr. Booth’s inquiries. Itis 
not strictly true, however, that, as the nursery- 
rhyme has it, 

** The Man in the Moon 
Came down too soon ;” 
for he abdicated just in time to escape the philo- 
logical attackst of Mr. Talbot, and the astrono- 
mical perquisitions of Lord Rosse. 

But now having seen our etymologist like Hot- 
spur 

‘«__. pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d Moon,” 
we must try to dive with him 


** into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom-line could never touch the ground,” 





* For several more instances of this recognition of the 
monarchical principle among animals, see the concluding 
notice of the Doctor, in No. 1561 of the Lit. Gaz. 

+ This too may explain their not adopting the old full- 
length form konungur or konungr, (A.-S. cyning), instead 
of the modern shortened one kongr (A.-S. cyng); the 
ears of one unacquainted with the language might easily 
play him false. One would on any other supposition ex- 
pect to find the Greeks using kongros for king, and the Ice- 
landers kongr for conger, which neither seem to have done. 

{. This dethroned monarch is not even allowed a place 
in Mr. Talbot’s index; but as “ My Lord,” and one or two 
others of less dignity, fare as ill in this respect, we hope 
it is not meant as an additional slight, 





and * pluck up’’—not ‘ drowned honour” but— 
“* Porpoise, or porpus, is corrupted from porcus, i. e. 
porcus marinus. So in Breton it is called mor-hiic ; 
from mor, the sea; hic, a hog. In French it is 
marsouin, which is a corruption of merswine, or sea- 
swine. And in German it is meer-schwein. Isi- 
dorus says: ‘porci marini qui vulgo vocantur suilli.’ 
The monk Aimoin (quoted by Ménage) has: ‘ Con- 
spiciunt porci-pisces in fluctibus ludere.’ This 
writer, then, considered the name ‘ por-poises’ to 
mean ‘ porci-pisces,’ or perhaps the French ‘ porc- 
poissons.’ ’»—“* Porci- pisces” certainly, as proved 
by Ben Jonson's “ pore-pisce,”’ and the old spell- 
ing “ por-pesse:’’* ‘ porc-poissons” we doubt. 
Bailey too,—often, like Johnson, right by dint of 
unscientific common sense,—says: “ q. d. porcus- 
piscis. L.”’— In Greek,” continues Mr. Talbot, 
“It is called Delphin; and a pig is called Delphaz : 
if this agreement is accidental, it is surely a very 
remarkable accident. A rock partly submerged 
was called xo:pas, from its resemblance to the back 
of a porpoise’’ (or pig?) “ floating on the waves 
(xotpos porcus). ‘ Dorsum immane mari summo.’ 
—Virg. Phorcus and Ceto were sea-deities. Ceto 
meaning ‘ whale,’ perhaps ‘ Phorcus’ may mean 
‘ porcus,’ another monster of the deep.” Now, it 
must be owned that as Ceto is “ very like a whale,” 
kétos being Greek for any such big fish, so Phorcus, 
Phorcys, or Phorcyn (for he had a three-forked 
tail to his name at all events), is rather like a 
porker, which that exalted and venerable people, 
the “ancient Attics,” are said to have called porkos. 
Moreover both these sea-gods were the offspring of 
the earth and sea, and therefore so far resembled 
both in name and nature the mammals, now by 
mortals called whales and porpoises : 
6s Immania Cete, 
Phorcique exercitus omnis,” 

Yet, as this worthy pair are reported to have been 
the happy parents of the three Gorgons, the dragon 
that guarded the Hesperian apples,—no grovelling 
blind-worm, we assure Mr. Talbot, but a genuine 
fire-eating, and fire-spitting, flying serpent,—be- 
side other monsters unnamed, and sundry stalwart 
sons of human mould, it may be dangerous to hint 
that the seductive Ceto may be nothing better than 
a clumsy “‘spouter,” and the fierce Phorcus a mere 
swine. 

Hurly-burly and Hurry-scurry need no introduc« 
tion. 

 Hurly-burly. 

‘ When the hurly-burly’s done, 

When the battle’s lost and won.’—Macbeth. 
No good etymology of this word has been given; 
but the mention of batile in immediate connexion 
with it in the passage of Shakespeare, leads me to 
think that the word originally signified the noise 
and tumult of war. ‘That Hurly meant in old 
English a ‘ battle,’ I think likely, from a com- 
parison of the following words: war, in old Ger« 
map, is urling, or urleuge; in Swedish érlig; a 
battle, in Anglo-Saxon orleg; Platt D. orlich. 

“ Hurry-scurry. The first part of this word pres 
sents no difficulty; the meaning of the second part 
has, however, escaped Johnson and others. It is 
from the verb to scour or scur, i. e. to run hither 
and thither in confusion. 

‘The enemy’s drum is heard, and fearfui scouring 

Doth choke the air with dust.’—Shakspeare ” 
Hurly-burly and hurry-scurry belong to a class 
of compound words found in English,t French, 
German, &c., which have driven to sad shifts and 
fetches all etymologists who have attempted to as« 
sign a distinct root and meaning to each part. 
The author of the article ‘Grammar’ in the Encyclo- 
padia Metropolitana, following, perhaps, the clue 








* Was Drayton’s singular por-pouse ? 

“ And wallowing porpice sport and lord it in the flood.” 

+ They seem most numerous in English, next in Ger. 
man ; the Danes have a good many, answering, for the 
most part, closely to those in German: in French, Dutch, 
and Swedish, there are fewer. The tendency to form such 
expressions seems quite a northern one: of some of our 
own it is very difficult te give a satisfactory etymological} 
account, eyen on the single-root scheme, 
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afforded by Johnson's right definition of Chit-chat, 
as,“ a corrupt reduplication of chat; and of Tiitle- 
tatile as, ‘a word formed by reduplication from ¢at- 
tle,” lays down the only rule which we think will solve 
the difficulty. This is to assume but one part to be 
significant, and therefore to seek for but one root, 
the other part, whether coming first or last, being 
formed after it by the sound, sometimes riming, 
sometimes alliterative, sometimes both, “ from an 
indistinct wish to give it an intensive or frequen- 
tative force ;” thus “ the insignificant syllable chit, 
was prefixed to chat, as we suppose pell to have 
been to mell,* &c.’””—What Mr. Talbot’s principle 
of interpretation is, does not clearly appear; for, 
in hurly-burly he notices only the first part of the 
compound, which is plainly the significant one; 
while, in hurry-scurry he thinks both should be ac- 
counted for. Johnson’s ponderous good sense and 
straightforward method have kept him right in 
many cases where more learned, more ingenious, 
and more ambitious etymologists have gone far 
wrong. He merely says of hurly-burly “—from the 
French, hurlu-berlu ;’—and this is simply and solely 
from the French hurler (Lat. ululare), tohowl. The 
insignificant riming syllables, berlu and burly, 
have been added to give force and expression to 
the idea, which is that of anything noisy, tumul- 
tuous, headlong; and hence a confused uproar of 
any kind, whether of a fierce battle, or of a mere 
row, and hulla-baloo: hurly-burly, and the shorter 
hurly, will be found, in Shakespeare and elsewhere, 
always to imply noise,f and seem in no way con- 
nected with any Scandinavian or Teutonic word 
for war. In hurry-scurry both parts, which is not 
common, happen to be significant; scurry (doubt- 
less from scour, as Mr. T. suggests) is still in pro- 
vincial use. We repeat that by this method of 
seeking for one root only, for what seems two 
words, this curious class of riming and alliterative 
compounds, whether English or other, may, in 
general, be explained, and by this method only. But 
to this opinion we can hardly hope to convert the 
author of the English Etymologies, who, as we have 
shewn, is far too fond of double roots for even 
short and simple words. 

In a work “a large proportion of the observa- 
tions in which will be found to be new,”t one 
hardly expected to meet with such “well-known 
etymologies” as those of tansy, pansy, cray-fish, barb, 
black art, caricature, spider, dapper, whisky, Negro- 
pont, savory, succory, punch, napkin, pannier, pantry, 
kerchief, curfew, §c.; all of which are given either 
by Bailey, or Johnson, or Thomson, or Sullivan, 
or other accessible writers. But to other etymolo- 
gists in general, and to Thomson in particular, 
Mr. Talbot is, throughout his volume, more in- 
debted both for hints and whole derivations, than 
he seems toimagine himself, or than those might sup- 
pose who do not take the trouble of comparing the 
‘“* Etymons” of the one, with the “ Etymologies” of 
the other. But we know full well how hard it is, 
even were it always needful, to name authorities, 
or give references, or remember how or where, an 
etym, or a hint or clue that has led to one, first 
struck the mind, or met the eye orear. Itis obvious 
indeed, that, in the study of derivations especially, 
the same idea is very likely to occur indepen- 
dently to more than one person engaged in the 
same pursuit.§ Still, before publishing what are 
deemed original contributions to etymology, it 
would seem natural to consult at least all well- 
known works on the subject, in order to avoid re- 
peating what other writers may already have made 
familiar to many readers, 





* French, ‘‘ péle-méle,” from méler, to mix, &c. 

+“ Hurly, a noise, or tumult. Shaks.” Halliwell’s Dic- 
tionary. Hurly is also the name of a noisy game played 
with a ball and clubsticks, 

+ Preface, p. 5. 

¢ In proof of both these points, it may be stated that we 
have for years poms MS. notes, oddly enough too on 
the margins and interleaves of a ‘‘ Thomson,” on various 
words, coinciding in a singular manner with some of Mr. 
Talbot’s illustrations: many of these are without re- 
ference; and when or how they were picked up, or 
guessed out, cannot now be ascertained, 





We could willingly break a few more lances with 
Mr. Talbot in the (to us at least) attractive and 
exciting arena of etymological tourney; but our 
readers must not suppose that there are no points 
on which we agree. As it is, we have spent so 
much time in finding fault,* that but few and brief 
specimens can now be quoted of those among the 
English etymologies which must be welcomed as 
valuable contributions to the common stock of 
English philology." No length of quotation, indeed, 
at all within our compass could do justice to the 
varied and interesting contents of nearly 500 octavo 
pages, treating of few short of a thousand English 
words and phrases, and illustrating directly or in- 
directly very many items in the Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Celtic, and other vocabularies. 

“ Muslin is generally derived from the city of 
Mosul, or Moussul, inthe East. Buta very different 
explanation may be given of the name, which has 
more probability. For modern travellers who 
pique themselves upon exactness, inform us that 
the correct pronunciation of the name, which we 
generally find written Moslem (that is to say Ma- 
hometan or Mussulman), is not Moslim but Mus- 
lim. Consequently the usual dress of that people 
—or the Muslim dress—would be called simply 
‘Muslim.’ For so other stuffs are familiarly called, 
as Persian, Cachemere, Indienne, Chintz+ (i. e. Chi- 
nese), brown Holland, &c., from the countries where 
they are fabricated. To which list we may add 
the Swdwy of the ancients, i.e. the Sinde or Indian 
stuff, which the Copts called Shento (i.e. the dress 
worn by the Gentoos). We may likewise mention 
the word ¢ippet, which takes its name from the 
country of Tibet, where valuable furs are produced. 
Hence then there can be little doubt that Muslin is 
a mere alteration of the word Muslim.” Thomson 
refers muslin to the low Latin “ musco-linum, or 
musci-linum, moss-linen, as it is still called in Ger- 
many, zetile-cloth.” Nessel-tuch, Dutch netel- 
doek, Danish nettel-dug; literally mnettle-duck. 
We cannot decide, but own toa leaning toward 
Mosul. In tippet Mr. Talbot seems to be led away 
by mere likeness and analogy, as Mr. Sullivan 
clearly is in his “ Dimity from Damietta,” rightly 
referred by Mr. T. to the Homeric Dimitos, double 


‘thread. Tippet might be better referred to A.-S. 


teppet, Gr. tapés, Lat. tapes, tapetum, which seem 
to have been used for any sort of covering, hang- 
ing, or housing. Of the other words of this class, 
Damask from Damascus, Cambric from Cambrai, 
Calico from Calicut, Arras from the town in France, 
cited by Mr. Sullivan, are well-known; diaper 
from “d’Ypres” is doubtful.t To these may be 
added silk from sericus,—the Seres were Orientals, 
perhaps Chinese—through the A.-S. seolc ; sarcenet 
from the Saracens; Garlicks the mercantile name 
for linen made at Gérlitz in Prussia, and our own 
home-spun Worsted, from the town in Norfolk. 

“‘ Prim, precise. Johnson says that it isa con- 
traction of primitive. But I think it comes from 
the old French prim, which, according to Cotgrave, 
meant fine, delicate, or accurate: as ‘ Marjolaine 
prime,’ fine or gentle marjoram, ‘ Filer prim,’ to 
run thin, or by little and little. ‘Je veux tailler 
ma plume plus prime,’ literally ‘I will cut my pen 
toa finer point,’ i e. ‘I will write with more care, 
or more precision,’ ’’—the best account of the word 
by far. Thomson refers it to old English frim, &c., 





* One strange mistake must not be passed over. Of 
‘‘head over heels,” we are told : “ This proverbial expres- 
sion apparently ought to be ‘ heels over head.’ And so it 
seems to be in Swedish, ‘hals oefver hufvud.’—(Meidinger, 
». 541.” Now no such words appear at this page of Mei- 

inger’s Dictionnaire comparatif et étymologique des Lan- 

ues teuto-gothiques, the book seemingly quoted. At p. 583, 

owever, we do find “ hals oefver hufvud,” translated ‘‘ par- 
dessus cou et téte;” and the same work elsewhere, and 
any Swedish dictionary, will shew “ ha/s” to be neck, and 
not heels, whick anyhow it could not be, s not being a 
Swedish nominative plural termination: hai, plur. hé/ar, 
is heel. Both the Swedish and the French phrase, like the 
German “ iiber ha/s und kopf,” mean what we call “ hand 
over head,” avery different thing from “ head over heels,” 
or “ heels over head” either. ? 

+ Thomson refers Chintz to an Eastern word signifying 
painted stuff; it is in fact a kind of painted calico. 

+ See Thomson’s Etymons, 





which Mr. Halliwell’s explanation of that word by 
no means bears out. This old French prim is 
evidently the Lat. primus, first, best, chief, prime, 
first-rate, which those who think themselves are 
very likely to be prim. We may add that the 
Spaniards commonly use primo and primoroso, for 
nice, curious, delicate. 

“ Guitar. From the Greek «:@aoa, Lat. cithara. 
As the derivation of the word «:@apa is remarkable, 
and not so well known as it ought to be, I will add 
it here from Tod’s Rujast’han, p. 538. ‘Chatara, 
from cha, six, and far, string or wire. Thus from 
the six-wired instrument of the Hindoos we have 
the Greek Cithara.’”” We have got our word through 
the French guitare. 

“ Flageolet. A French word, diminutive of Fla- 
geol. I wonder that Ménage, who treats of this 
word, should not have perceived that it was the 
Greek wAayiavdos.”. Plagi-aulos is the tranverse, 
or, as we call it, German flute. 

‘* Pumpkin. This word, from its form, should be 
a diminutive, which, however, is very unsuitable 
to so large a fruit.* I suppose therefore it isa 
corruption of pumpion ; French pompon ; from the 
Gr. mexwy.’—But here we and Mr. Talbot must 
part company. , 

“To Sack. French saccager; Span. saquear, 
to ransack. The original idea, to plunder a sack 
or purse.” Or to put plunder into sacks or bags 
to carry off? Anyhow we think sack, whether as 
purse or bag, is the root, and not A.-S. sec, war, 
battle, as proposed by Mr. Vernon.} 

“ Artichoke. Span. alcachéfa, from Arabic al 
kharshuf. Whence also the Italians have made 
carciéfo.” Here Thomson steers far north of the 
right course. 

‘““ To be at sixes and sevens. This phrase has 
arisen in the following way. To be at one (hence 
to atone and atonement), signified in old English, to 
be in harmony asd union. . To be éwo is to quarrel. 
But to be at sixes and sevens, is the superlative of 
disunion and division.” The Dutch and Germans 
say “ eens zijn,” “ eins seyn,” to be at one; the 
French “ étre deux,” to be two, or af two, as was 
formerly said. 

‘“¢ Nectarine is a Persian word which signifies the 
a From nec, good: superlative nectarine the 

est.” 

“ Floss silk. Span. seda floxa, soft untwisted 
silk.” From the Lat. fluxus. 

‘* Jest originally meant a pleasant story, from 
the Lat. gesta (histories, stories, relations), a word 
much used in the middle ages.{ Span. chisée, a 
jest.” The monkish compilation called Gesta Ro- 
manorum, containing among others the beautiful 
story of Apollonius,§ the original of ‘ Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre,” is well known. We wonder that 
Thomson, after giving “Span. and Port. chiste,” 
should mention Lat. jocus at all. 

Several instances of words whose common mo- 
dern spelling is condemned by their etymology 
are rightly noticed in the volume before us. Such 
are ‘ Scent, formerly more correctly written sent, 
being derived from the French sentir, to smell.... 
Scinde, which should be written Sind, from the river 
Sind or Indus. ... The French formerly fell into a 
similar error, writing s¢avoir for savoir, although 
that verb comes from the Latin sapere.’ Parallel 
cases of the intrusion of the same letter are scythe, 
where the A.-S. requires sithe ; and scite, lately seen 
now and then even in print, for site, Lat. silus, 
French site. 

For much more that is valuable and interesting 
in Mr. Talbot’s book, we can only refer our readers 
to the work itself, where all who feel any interest 
in their own language—and who ought not ?—will 
find such a feast of instruction and amusement as 





* Does not this as truly apply to codling ? 

+ A.-S. > 136. — . 

+ “ Gest, a deed, history, or tale. (A.N.) Romances 
were termed gestes.”—Halliwell’s Dictionary. 

¢ The Anglo-Saxon version of Apollonius of Tyre, valu- 
able alike from the beauty of its style and the rarity 
of Anglo-Saxon profane prose, has-been ably edited, wit 
a translation, by Mr, Thorpe. 
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is seldom or never set out for their enjoyment. If 
in our critical and lengthened examination of the 
English Etymologies we have been throughout plain- 
spoken, and at times, may-be, brief and unceremo- 
nious in our remarks, and have now and then eked 
out an objection or an argument with a joke, bad 
or indifferent, we fear not lest the author should 
misinterpret our motives. The object of all study 
is truth; but this etymology bears in its very name 
—* eruua, hoc est vera:”’ it is the science of truth 
as regards the origin and meaning of words, and the 
art of rightly deriving them from their érue roots, 
and of tracing their history and changes through 
different ages and countries; and of this truth, 
whether in jest or earnest, we hope not to have 
been unmindful in any of our strictures. For the 
minuteness of some of our criticisms, and the length 
to which the whole has run, the work itself has in 
every way to answer. Had we deemed it less im- 
portant, or less likely to influence a large number 
of readers, it would not have seemed worthy of an 
amount of space, time, and trouble, we should not 
think of bestowing upon a commonplace book on 
a commonplace subject. In studying a book so 
attractive both in matter and in manner, the tyro 
in etymology will need all the caution suggested by 
our notice of some of its peculiar and rather fanciful 
tendencies; but he may then use it with the cer- 
tainty of increasing his knowledge and enlarging his 
views. The more advanced student of language, 
even when, from whatever cause, he may object to 
its views or dissent from its conclusions, can- 
not, we think, fail to find it eminently suggestive. 
We hardly know where any one could open the 
book without learning something he did not know 
before, and being pleased by the way in which that 
knowledge isconveyed. In fine, many a page will 
convince Mr. Talbot’s readers of the truth, which, 
as his motto, meets them on the threshold, that, 
under his guidance at least, 
“ Nor rude nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers.” 





DR, TSCHUDI’S TRAVELS IN PERU. 
{Fourth notice: conclusion.] 


We proceed with our notice of this various and 
interesting work. In his element of Natural His- 
tory, the author goes on to state: 

‘Of the poisonous serpents, only a few kinds 
are known whose bite is attended with very dan- 
gerous consequences. The Miuamaru, or Jergon 
(Lachesis picta, Tsch.), is, at most, three feet long, 
with a broad, heart-shaped head, and a thick upper 
lip. It haunts the higher forests, while in those 
lower down his place is filled by his no less fearful 
relative Flammon (Lachesis rhombeata, Prince Max.), 
which is six or seven feet in length. These ser- 
pents are usually seen coiled almost in a circle, the 
head thrust forward, and the fierce, treacherous- 
looking eyes glaring around, watching for “prey, 
upon which they pounce with the swiftness of an 
arrow; then, coiling themselves up again, they 
look tranquilly on the death-struggle of the victim. 
It would appear that these amphibia have a perfect 
consciousness of the dreadful effect of their poi- 
sonous weapon, for they use it when they are 
neither attacked nor threatened, and they wound 
not merely animals fit for their food, but all that 
come within their reach. More formidable than 
the two snakes just described, but happily much 
less common, is the brown, ten-inch long viper. 
It is brown, with two rows of black circular spots. 
The effect of its bite is so rapid, that it kills a 
strong man in two or three minutes. So con- 
vinced are the natives of its inevitably fatal result, 
that they never seek any remedy; but immedi- 
ately on receiving the wound, lay themselves down 
to die. In the Montanas of Pangoa this viper 
abounds more than in any other district, and never 
without apprehension do the Cholos undertake 
their annual journey for the coca harvest, as they 
fear to fall victims to the bite of this viper. The 
warning sound of the rattle-snake is seldom heard 





in the hot Montanas, and never in the higher 
regions.” 

On the important question of religion Dr. T. 
observes : 

“ The superstition with which the Indians are so 
deeply imbued is adverse to the inculcation of pure 
religious faith; it is the more difficult to be eradi- 
cated, inasmuch as it has its origin in early tradi- 
tion, and has in later times been singularly blended 
with the Catholic form of worsliip. Of this super- 
stition I may here adduce some examples. As 
soon as a dying person draws his last breath, the 
relatives, or persons in attendance, put coca-leaves 
into the mouth of the corpse, and light a wax 
candle. They then collect together the household 
goods and clothes of the deceased, and wash them 
in the nearest river. They put on the dead clothes, 
which are made after the pattern of a monk’s habit, 
and they hang round the neck of the corpse a little 
bag, containing seeds of coca, maize, barley, quinua, 
&c., for his plantations in the next world. In the 
evening, ashes are strewed on the floor of the 
room, and the door is securely fastened. Next 
morning the ashes are carefully examined to as- 
certain whether they shew any impression of foot- 
steps; and imagination readily traces marks, which 
are alleged to have been produced by the feet of 
birds, dogs, cats, oxen, or llamas. The destiny of 
the dead person is construed by the footmarks 
which are supposed to be discernible. The worst 
marks are those of hen’s claws, which are be- 
lieved to denote that the soul of the deceased is 
doomed to irrevocable perdition. The marks of 
the hoofs of llamas are considered favourable, and 
are believed to indicate that the soul, after a short 
purgatory, will be transferred to the joys of para- 
dise. The funeral is conducted according to 
Christian forms, and under the superintendence of 
a priest. But as soon as the priest takes his de- 
parture, food is put into the grave along with the 
dead body, which is interred without a coffin. I 
have sometimes seen one of the nearest relatives 
leap into the grave and strike the body with his 
foot, but the meaning of this strange proceeding I 
never could clearly understand. Some curious 
ceremonies are observed on All Souls’ day. In 
every house in which a member of the family has 
died in the course of the year, a table is laid out 
with brandy, coca, tobacco, together with some of 
the favourite dishes of the deceased person, and 
the chamber is kept closed the whole day. The 
family firmly believe that the spirit of their depar- 
ted relative on that day revisits his earthly abode, 
and partakes of the repast that is spread out on 
the table. A widow usually wears mourning for 
the space of twelve months. In some provinces, 
on the anniversary of her husband’s death, the 
widow puts on a bridal dress, and over it her ordi- 
nary garments. All her relatives visit her in her 
dwelling, where, to the accompaniment of dole- 
ful music, she takes the lead in a funeral dance. 
As the hour approaches at which the husband died 
in the previous year, the dancing and the music 
become more and more mournful; but whenever 
the hour is past, one of the female friends ap- 
proaches the widow and removes her black mantilla. 
The other females then strip off the rest of her 
mourning garments and adorn her head with flow- 
ers. At length she appears in a complete bridal 
dress. The musicians strike up a lively strain, to 
which the whole party dance, and the evening is 
passed in drinking and merry-making.” 

Of general characteristics we learn: 

‘The Indians are, on the average, remarkable 
for longevity, though they frequently shorten their 
lives by the intemperate use of strong drinks. In- 
stances are not rare of Indians living to be 120 or 
130 years of age, and retaining full possession of 
their bodily and mental powers. Stevenson men- 
tions that on examining the church registers of 
Barranca, he found that within an interval of 
seven years, eleven Indians had been interred, 
whose united ages amounted to 1207, being an 
average of 109 years to each. In the year 1839 





there was living in the valley of Jauja an Indian 
who, according to the baptismal register shewn to 
me by the priest, was bornin the year 1697. He 
himself declared that he had not for the space of 
ninety years tasted a drop of water, having drunk 
nothing but chicha. Since he was eleven years of 
age, he alleged that he had masticated coca, at 
least three times every day, and that he had eaten 
animal food only on Sundays; on all the other days 
of the week he had lived on maize, quinua, and 
barley. The Indians retain their teeth and hair in 
extreme old age; and itis remarkable that their 
hair never becomes white, and very seldom even 
grey. Those individuals whose advanced ages 
have been mentioned above, had all fine black hair. 
Since the Spanish conquest, the population of Peru 
has diminished in an almost incredible degree. 
When we read the accounts given by the old his- 
toriographers of the vast armies which the Incas 
had at their command; when we behold the ruins 
of the gigantic buildings, and of the numerous 
towns and villages scattered over Peru, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how the land could have been so 
depopulated in the lapse of three centuries. At 
the time of the conquest it was easy, in a short 
space of time, to raise an army of 300,000 men, 
and, moreover, to form an important reserved 
force ;-whilst now, the Government, even with the 
utmost efforts, can scarcely assemble 10,000 or 
12,000 men. According to the census drawn up 
in 1836, Peru did not contain more than 1,400,000 
men, being not quite so many as were contained at 
an earlier period in the department of Cuzco alone.” 

Still the Doctor is of opinion that, the civil war 
having ceased, the natives of Peru may be gradually 
restored to strength and prosperity; and he re- 
marks : 

“ It is a great mistake to suppose that the In- 
dian natives made common cause with the Creoles 
against the Spaniards, for the purpose of bringing 
about the present form of government. They wished 
to emancipate themselves, in order to establish their 
own dynasty and a government modelled after that 
of their forefathers. They wanted not a republic, 
but a monarchy, and a sovereign chosen from the 
sacred race of the Incas. Having no clear com- 
prehension of the real object of the War of Inde- 
pendence, the Indians, when they saw whites fight- 
ing against whites, directed their hostility against 
all Pucacuncas (pale faces) without distinction, kill- 
ing loyalists or patriots, just as they happened to 
fall in their way. This hatred was so bitterly mani- 
fested, that in some provinces all the whites and! 
mestizos were obliged to fly, even though they were 
the most decided enemies of the Spanish loyalists, 
In Jauja the Indians vowed not to leave even a 
white dog or a white fowl alive, and they even 
scraped the whitewash from the walls of the houses. 
The provisional government ordered levies of troops 
to be made in the provinces which had fallen into 
the hands of the patriots; and then, for the first 
time, Indians were enrolled in the army as regular 
troops. But it was only in a very few districts that 
they voluntarily took part in the conflict for inde- 
pendence: they performed the forced service of 
conscripts, and whenever an opportunity enabled 
them to retire from it, they did so. The Spanish 
dominion being overthrown, the war terminated, 
and a republican constitution was established. The 
Indians then clearly perceived that they had been 
made the tools of the leaders of the revolution. 
Upon the whole, their condition was but little im- 
proved ; for if they were relieved from some oppres- 
sive laws, other hardships weighed heavily on them, 
and they found that they still were slaves in the 
land of their fathers. The Creoles, like the Span- 
iards, will draw the string of despotism till it snaps. 
Then will arise another Indian insurrection like 
that headed by Tupac Amaru, but with a more suc- 
cessful result. After a fearful struggle, they may 
reconquer their fatherland, and re-establish their 
ancient constitution ; and can it be matter of sur- 
prise if they wreak cruel vengeance on the enemies 
of their race?” 
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Although Dr. Tschudi unfortunately lost his ear- 
liest collection of natural history, it is well known 
how much he enriched the science by his after- 
labours ; and the extent to which we have extended 
this review will shew how highly we estimate his 
accomplishments in that as well as in other respects. 
For general intelligence conveyed in a most at- 
—" manner, we know of no work superior 
to his. 


LANGUAGES OF PERU. 


We have selected the following from the volume 
for a separate head, on account of its being purely 
literary: 

Amorg the aboriginal inhabitants of Peru a 
variety of languages are in use. In the southern 
parts of the country, particularly about Cuzco, the 
Quichua isspoken. It was the dialect of the court, 
and that which was most generally diffused, and 
the Spaniards therefore called it la lengua general. 
In the highlands of Central Peru, the Chinchaysuyo 
language prevailed. The Indians of the coast, | 
who belonged to the race of the Chunchos, spoke | 
the Yunga. The Kauqui was the language of that | 
part of Central Peru which corresponds with the | 
present province of Yauyos. The inhabitants of 
the north-eastern parts of Peru, as far as the Hual- 
laga, spoke the Lama language; and the natives 
of the highland regions of Quito spoke the Qui- 
tena. These different languages, which, with the 
exception of the Lama, proceed all from one source, 
differ so considerably, that the inhabitants of the 
several districts were reciprocally incapable of un- 
derstanding each other, and the Incas found it 
necessary to introduce the Quichua among all the 
nations they subdued. The other dialects were 
thereby much corrupted; and at the time of the 
Spanish invasion they were seldom correctly spoken. 
This corruption was naturally increased more and 
more after the arrival of the Spaniards by the in- | 
troduction of a new language. Only for a few of | 
the new articles brought by the Spaniards to Peru 
cid the Indians form new names, taking the rovts 





of the words from their own language: for most 


things they adopted the Spanish names. By this 
means, but still more by the future intercourse of 
the people with the invaders, the purity of the na- 
tural language rapidly disappeared in proportion 
to the influence which the Spaniards obtained by 
their increase in numbers and moral superiority. 
At present the Quichua is a compound of all the 
dialects and the Spanish ; it is spoken in the great- 
est purity in the southern provinces, though even 
there it is much intermixed with Aymara words. 
In Central Peru the Chinchaysuyo prevails, and 
on the coast the Spanish and the Yunga. The 





present Indians and people of mixed blood, who | 
of necessity must speak the ever-changing Quichua | 
and also the Spanish, speak both in so corrupt a_ 
manner, that it is frequently almost impossible to 
understand them. 

The family of the Incas had a secret language | 
of their own, which was not learned by subjects. 
This language is now almost totally lost, not more | 
than two dozen words of it being preserved. In| 
early times, the Quichua language was much culti- 
vated. It was used officially in public speaking, 
and professors were sent by the Inca family into 
the provinces to teach it correctly. For poetry, 
the Quichua language was not very well adapted, 
owing to the difficult conjugation of the verbs and 
the awkward blending of pronouns with substan- 
tives. Nevertheless, the poetic art was zealously 
cultivated under the Incas. They paid certain 
ports (called the Haravicus) for writing festival 
dramas in verse, and also for composing love-songs 
and heroic poems. Few of these heroic poems 
have been preserved, a circumstance the more to 
be regretted, as many of them would doubtless 
have been important historical documents; but for 
that very reason the Spaniards spared no pains to 
obliterate every trace of them. Some of the love- 
songs have, however, been preserved. In Quichua 





poetry the lines are short, and scldom thoroughly 


rhythmical. Rhymes were only exceptional, and 
were never sought for. The poetry, was, therefore, 
merely a sort of broken prose. A specimen of one 
of the best of the Quichua love-songs is given by 
Garcilaso de la Vega, in his ‘Commentaries and 
Poems.’ It ie copied from papers left by a monk, 
named Blas Valera,and some lines of it are here sub- 
joined. The subject is an old Peruvian tradition: 
A maiden of royal blood (nusta) is appointed by the 
Creator of the world (Pacchacamac) in heaven to 
pour water and snow on the earth out of a pitcher; 
her brother breaks the pitcher, whereupon thunder 
and lightning arise. 
Cumac nusta 
Turallayquim 
Puynuyquita 
Paquicayan 
Hina mantara 
Cunununun It thunders ; and lightning 
Yilapantac Flashes all. around. 

There were, however, instances of versification 
which may properly be called poetry. Of this the 
Yaravies, or elegies, afford some fair examples. 
These poems have for their subjects unfortunate 
love, or sorrow for the dead. They were recited 
or sung by one or more voices, with an accompani- 
ment of melancholy music, and made a great im- 
pression on the hearers. A foreigner who for the 
first time hears one of these Yaravies sung, even 
though he may not understand the Quichua words, 
is nevertheless deeply moved by the melody. The 
strain is sad and sweet. No other music is at once 
so dismal and so tender. What the donina is as an 
instrument, the Yaravie is in singing; both convey 
the expression of a deeply troubled heart. The 
Yaravie has been imitated by the Spaniards in their 
own language, and some of the imitations are very 
beautiful; but they have not been able to reach the 
deep melancholy of the Quichua elegy. The mo- 
dern poetry of the Indians is inferior to the old; 
the words are a mixture of Quichua and Spanish, 
and are scarcely intelligible. The ‘Spanish words 
have often Quichua terminations, affixed to them; 
on the other hand, sometimes the Quichua words 
are inflected after the Spanish manner, making 
altogether a barbarous compound. The ancient 
Peruvians had no manuscript characters for single 
sounds; but they had a method by which they com- 
posed words and incorporated ideas. This method 
consisted in the dexterous intertwining of knots on 
strings, so as to render them auxiliaries to the me- 
mory. The instrument consisting of these strings 
and knots was called the Quipu. It was composed 
of one thick head or top string, to which, at certain 
distances, thinner ones were fastened. The top 
string was much thicker than these pendant strings, 
and consisted of two doubly twisted threads, over 
which two single threads were wound. The 
branches, if I may apply the term to these pendant 
strings, were fastened to the top ones by a simple 
loop; the knots were made in the pendant strings, 


Beautiful princess, 

Thy pitcher 

Thy Soother hath broken 
Here in pieces; 

For that blow 


| and were either single or manifold. The lengths 


of the strings used in making the quipu were vari- 
ous. The transverse or top string often measures 
several yards, and sometimes only a foot long; the 
branches are seldom more than two feet long, and 
in general they are much shorter. The strings 
were often of different colours; each having its own 
particular signification. The colour for soldiers 
was red; for gold, yellow: for silver, white; for 
corn, green, &c. This writing by knots was espe- 
cially employed for numerical and statistical tables ; 
each single knot represented ten: each double knot 
stood for one hundred; each triple knot for one 
thousand, &c.; two single knots standing together 
made twenty; and two double knots, two hundred. 
This method of calculation is still practised by the 
shepherds of the Puna. They explained it to me, 
and I could, with very little trouble, construe their 
quipus. On the first branch or string they usually 
placed the numbers of the bulls; on the second, 
that of the cows; the Jatter being classed into those 
which were milked, and those which were not milk- 
ed; on the next string were numbered the calves, 
according to their ages and sizes. Then came the 





sheep, in several subdivisions. Next followed the 
number of foxes killed, the quantity of salt con- 
sumed, and finally, the cattle that had been slaugh- 
tered. Other quipus shewed the produce of the 
herds in milk, cheese, wool, &c. Each list was 
distinguished by a particular cclour, or by some 
peculiarity in the twisting of the string. 








From Oxford to Rome ; and how it fared with some 
who lately made the Journey. By a Companion- 
Traveller. Pp. 277. Longmans. 

From Oxford to Rome is a short distance now, and 

expeditious travellers get fast over the grourd. 

This volume shews the ease of the transition: its 

frontispiece and dedication will suffice for those 

who are opposed to these Pilgrims’ progresses ; its 
text will, of course, meet the sympathies of their 
approvers. 


The Greatest Plague of Life; or, the Adventures of a 
Lady in Search of a good Servant. By One who 
has beenalmost Worried to Death. Part I. Bogue. 

A DOMESTIC satire, inclining a little to caricature, 

inthe Mrs. Caudle line, this new serial, illustrated 

in his own inimitable way by George Cruikshank, 
has all the elements of similar popularity. There 
is a great deal of whim in it, and a great deal of 
true drawing from the life. The auto-biographical 
and auto-painted whole-length of the writer, with 
all her natural and maternally acquired features, is 
capital, and full of humour; and the Mistresses of 
our servant-plagued metropolis may themselves 
learn something that might contribute to their do- 
mestic comforts from studying her picture. A weak 
head of a family will never have a well-regulated 
household; and if to this misfortune is added the 
gossip, opinions, and advice of like friends, operat- 
ing upon temper and action, it may be depended 
upon that the sunshine of happiness is banished 
from that ill-fated abode, be it palace, cottage, or 
lodging. 
Studies of Public Men. No. il. 
Saunders and Otley. 

AN anonymous estimate, signed J. S., of Lord J. 
Russell, Lord Stanley, Mr. Macaulay, Lord Grey, 
and Lord George Bentinck, all men in positions 
sufficiently important to make the study of their 
qualities and characters a matter of high public 
interest. The writer’s opinions are generally favour- 
able; and he traces the parliamentary career of his 
dramatis persone with close attention. 

The Mechanic’s Magazine. Vol. X1V. Robertson 

and Co.; Mechanic’s Magazine Office. 

Tue last half-year of this useful and well-con- 

ducted work, at once a credit to mechanics and a 

sample of the value of well-regulated institutions 

supported by them and for their instruction and 

Improvement, 

A History of the French Revolution. 

inl. Burns. 

Arrears to be impartially compiled from Alison, 

Thiers, and others. The narrative reads smoothly, 

and the book is among the fairest of its kind. 


Steepleton, Se. Pp. 333. 


Svo, pp. 136. 


12mo, 2 vols. 


By a Clergyman. 
Longmans. 

A urtstory of Frank Faithful, invented to exhibit 
the present tendencies of parties in the Church. 
High and Low are represented in action; and the 
writer earnestly invokes union in the Protestant 
Church, and no differences on minor points. 

The Life of that extraordinary mortal, Benvenuto 
Cellini (by Roscoe) forms the last issue of Bohn’s 
Standard Library, and is far from being the least 
valuable or interesting volume of the series. Since 
last week, however, the first volume of Coxe’s His- 
tory of the House of Austria has been added to the 
list. It is a third edition, and will consist of three 
volumes. 

Michelet’s History of the Roman Republic, trans- 
lated by W. Hazlitt, Esq..(with a Portrait of the 
Author), isthe last issued volume of Bogue’s European 
Library. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 21st. —The Marquis of Northampton, pre- 
sident, inthe chair. Dr. H. D. Acland was elected 
a Fellow of the Society. ‘On photographic self- 
registering meteorological and magnetical instru- 
ments,” by Mr. F. Ronalds, Fully described in 
our volume for 1846, p. 874. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Jan. 29th.— On the fundamental type and homo- 
logies of the vertebrate skeleton,” by Prof. Owen. 
The Professor commenced by alluding to the origin 
of anatomy in the investigation of the human struc- 
ture, in relation to the relief and cure of disease and 
injuries; and to the consequent creation of an anato- 
mical nomenclature, having reference solely to the 
forms, proportions, likenesses, and supposed func- 
tions of the parts of the human body; which were 
originally studied from an insulated point of view, 
and irrespective of any other animal structure, or 
any common type. So, likewise, the veterinary 
surgeon had begun the study of the anatomy of the 
horse in an equally independent manner, and had 
given as arbitrary names to the parts which he 
observed. Thus, in the head of a horse there was 
the “os quadratum ;” and, in the foot, the “ can- 
non-bone,” the “great” and “small pastern- 
bones,” the “coronet,” and “coffin-bones,”’ &c. 
When the naturalist first sought to penetrate be- 
neath the superficial characters of the objects of 
his study, their anatomy had often been conducted 
in the same insulated and irrelative way. The 
ornithotomist, or dissector of birds, described his 
“ ossa homoidea,” “ ossa communicantia” seu 
“ interarticularia,” his ‘* columella,” his “os furca- 
toriun,” and “os quadratum,” the latter being 
quite a distinct bone from the ‘os quadratum’”’ of 
the hippotomist. The anatomiser of reptiles de- 
scribed “hatchet-bones’” and “ chevron-bones,”’ 
an “os cinguliforme” or “os en ceinture,” and an 
“ os transversum ;”’ he had also his “columella,” 
but which was a bone distinct from that so called 
in the bird. The ichthyotomist described the “ os 
discoideum,” “os transversum,” ‘os ccenosteon,” 
“os mystaceum,” ‘ossa symplectica,’”’ “ prima,” 
“ secunda,” “ tertia,” “ quarta,” &c. Each at first 
viewed his subject independently and irrelatively ; 
and finding, therefore, apparently new organs, 
created a new and arbitrary nomenclature for 
them. 

After pointing out the impediments to a philo- 
sophical knowledge of anatomy, from such discon- 
nected attempts to master its complexities, and the 
almost impossibility of retaining in the memory 
such an enormous load of names; many distinct 
ones eignifying the same essential part, whilst dif- 
ferent parts had received the same name; Prof. 
Owen proceeded to demonstrate the principal re- 
sults of the philosophical researches of Cuvier, and 
other comparative anatomists, in tracing the same 
or homologous parts through the animal series, as 
they were exemplified in the osseous system, and 
principally in the bones of the head. When any 
bone in the human skull, for example, had been 
thus traced and determined in the skulls of the 
lower vertebrate animals, the same name was ap- 
plied to it there as it bore in human anatomy, but 
understood in an arbitrary sense; and, when the 
part had no name in human anatomy, but was in- 
dicated, as often happened, by a descriptive phrase, 
it received a name having a close relation to such 
phrase; and thus a uniform nomenclature had 
arisen out of the investigation of the homologies of 
the bones of the skeleton, applicable alike to the 
human subject, the quadruped, the bird, and the fish. 
The corresponding parts have beensometimes called 
analogues, and sometimes homologues; the latter 
being the appropriate term, since the parts are, in 
fact, namesakes. The essential difference between 
the relations of analogy and homology was illustrated 
by reference to a diagram of the skeletons of the an- 
cient and modern flying dragons. The wings of the 


































































tion of the bones of the fore-arm or pectoral limb, 
which bones were long and slender, like those of 
the bat; and one of the fingers, answering to our 
little finger, was enormously elongated. The 
wings of the little Draco volans, the species which 
now fiits about the trees of the Indian tropics, were 
supported by its ribs, which were liberated from an 
attachment to a sternum, and were much elongated 
and attenuated for that purpose. The wing of the 
pterodactyle was analogous to the wing of the draco, 
inasmuch as it had a similar relation of subservi- 
ency to flight; but it was not homologous with it, 
inasmuch as it was composed of distinct parts. 
The true homologue of the wing of the pterodac- 
tyle was the fore-leg of the little Draco volans. 

The recognition of the same part in different spe- 
cies, Prof. Owen called the “determination of its | 
special homology ;” the recognition of its relation | 
to a primary segment of the typical skeleton of the | 
vertebrata, he called the ‘determination of its 
general homology.’’ Before entering upon the’ 
higher generalisation involved in the considera- | 
tion of the common or fundamental type, Prof. O. | 
gave many illustrations of the extent to which the | 
determination of special homologies had been car- | 
ried, dwelling upon those which explained the na- | 
ture and signification of the separate points of 
ossification at which some of the single cranial | 
bones in anthropotomy began to be formed; as in | 
the so-called “ occipital,” “ sphenoid,” and “ tem- | 
poral” bones. More than ninety per cent of the | 
bones in the human skeleton had had their name- | 
sakes or homologues recognised by common con- 
sent in the skeletons of all vertebrate animals; | 
and Prof. Owen believed the differences of opinion | 
on the small residuum capable, with one or two 
exceptions, of satisfactory adjustment. The ques- 
tion then naturally arose in the philosophic mind, 
upon what cause or condition does the existence of | 
these relations of special homology depend? Upon, 
this point the anatomical world was divided. The 
majority of existing authors on comparative ana- 
tomy appeared either to have tacitly abandoned, | 
or, with Cuvier and Agassiz, had directly opposed, | 
the idea of the law of special homologies being in- | 
cluded in a higher and more general law of uni-| 
formity of type, such as has been illustrated by the | 
theory of the cranium consisting of a series of false | 
or anchylosed vertebra. Profs. De Blainville and 
Grant, however, teach the vertebral theory of the 
skull; the one adopting the four vertebre of Bo- 
janus and the gifted propounder ofthe theory, Oken; 
the other regarding the hypothesis of Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire of the cranial vertebra as more conform- 
able to nature. Prof. Carus of Dresden has beauti- 
fully illustrated the poet Goethe’s idea of the skull 
being composed of six vertebrz. But these authors 
had left the objections of Cuvier and Agassiz un- 
rebutted ; and judging from the recent works of 
Profs. Wagner, Miiller, Stannius, Hallmann, and 
others of the modern German school, and those of 
Milne Edwards, the doctrine of unity of organi- 
sation, as illustrated by the vertebral theory of the 
skull, seemed to be on the decline on the Conti- 
nent. To account for the law of special homolo- 
gies, on the hypothesis of the subserviency of the 
parts so determined to similar ends in different 
animals—to say that the same bones occur in them 
because they have to perform similar functions 
—jinvolve many difficulties, and are opposed by 
numerous phenomena. Admitting that the mul- 
tiplied points of ossification in the skull of the 
human fcetus facilitate, and were designed to fa- 
cilitate, child-birth, yet something more than a 





points represent permanently distinct bones in the 
cold-blooded vertebrata. And again, the cranium 
of the bird, which is composed in the adult of a 
single bone, is ossified from the same number of 
points as in the human embryo, without any pos- 
sibility of a similar final purpose being subserved 
thereby. Moreover, in the bird, as in the human 
subject, the different points of ossification have the 
same relative position and plan of arrangement as 
in the skull of the young crocodile; in which ani- 
mal they always maintain, as in most fishes, their 
primitive distinctness. A few errors, some exag- 
gerated transcendentalisms and metaphorical ex- 
pressions of the earlier German homologists, anda 
too obvious tendency to @ priori assumptions and 
neglect of rigorous induction on the part of Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire, had afforded Cuvier apt subjects for the 
terse sarcasm and polished satire which he directed 
against the school of‘ Unity of Organisation.’ The 
tone also which the discussions gradually assumed 
towards the latter period of the career of the two 
celebrated anatomists of the French Academy, 
seems to have led to a prejudice in the mind of 
Cuvier against the entire theory and transcenden- 
tal views generally ; and he finally withdrew, in the 
second edition of his Legons d’ Anatomie Comparée, 
that small degree of countenance to the vertebral 
theory of the skull which he had given by the ad- 
mission of the three successive bony cinctures of 
the cranial cavity inthe Régne Animal. 

Prof. Owen then briefly alluded to the researches 
which he had undertaken, with a view to obtain 
conviction as to the existence or otherwise of one 
determinate plan or type of the skeletons of the ver- 
tebrata generally ; and stated, that after many years’ 
consideration given to the subject, he had convinced 
himself of the accuracy of the idea that the endo- 
skeleton of all vertebrate animals was arranged in 
a series of segments, succeeding each other in the 
direction of the axis of the body. For these seg- 
ments or “ osteocommata’”’ of the endo-skeleton, he 
thought the term “vertebrx’’ might well be retained, 
although used in a somewhat wider sense than it is 
understood by a human anatomist. The parts of a 
typical vertebra were then defined, according to 
the views explained in the Professor’s ‘‘ Lectures on 
Vertebrata ;” and he proceeded to apply its cha- 
racters to the four segments into which the cranial 
bones were naturally resolvable. The views of the 
lecturer were illustrated by diagrams of the disar- 
ticulated skulls of a fish, a bird, a marsupial quad- 
ruped, and the human foetus. The common type 
was most closely adhered to in the fish, as belong- 
ing to that lowest class of vertebrata in which 
“vegetative repetition”’* most prevailed, and the 
type was least obscured by modifications and com- 
binations of parts for mutual subservience to spe- 
cial functions. The bones of the skull were ar- 
ranged into four segments or vertebra, answering 
to the four primary divisions of the brain, and to 
the nerves transmitted to the four organs of spe- 


cial sense seated in the head. Prof. Owen adopted 
the names which had been assigned to these ver- 
tebre from the bones constituting their neural 
spines, viz. occipital, parietal, frontal, and nasal; 
and enumerated them from behind forwards, be- 
cause, like the vertebra of the tail, they lose their 
typical character as they recede from the common 
centre or trunk. The general results of the Pro- 
fessor’s analysis may be thrown into the following 
tabular form : 





Prof. Owen has term: 
tive repetition,’ is explained in the first volume of his 





final purpose lies beneath the fact, that all those 








extinct pterodactyle were sustained by a modifica- 


* The general ae 4g of animal organisations, which 
“the law of vegetative or irrela- 


‘* Hunterian Lectures,—on the Invertebrate Animals.” 


Primary Segments of the Skull-bones of the Endo-skeleton, 


VERTEBRE. OCCIPITAL. PARIETAL. FRONTAL. | NASAL. 
Centrums. Basioccipital. Basisphenoid. Presphenoid. | Vomer. 
Neurapophyses. | Exoccipital. Alisphenoid. Orbitosphenoid. | Prefrontals. 

Veural Spines. | Supraoccipital. | Parietal. Frontal. Nasal. 

Parapophyses. | Paroccipital. | Mastoid, Postfrontal. | None. 
Pleurapophyses. | Scapula. Stylohyal. Tympanic, Palatal. 
Hamapophyses. Coracoid. Ceratohyal. Articular. | Maxillary. 
Heemal Spines. | Episternum. Basihyal. | | eae Premaxillary. 
Diverging Appendage., Fore-limb or fin, | Branchiostegals. Operculum, Pterygoids & Zygoma, 
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The upper or neural arch of the occipital verte- 
bra protected the epencephalon, or medulla oblong- 
ata and cerebellum; that of the parietal vertebra 
protected the mesencephalon, or third ventricle, 
optic lobes, conarium, and hypophysis; that of the 
frontal vertebra the prosencephalon, or cerebral 
hemispheres ; that of the nasal vertebra the rhinen- 
cephalon, or olfactory crura and ganglions. 

The superior development of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres in the warm-blooded class, and their enor- 
mous expansion in them, occasions corresponding 
development of the neural spines, not only of their 
proper vertebra, but, by their backward folding over 
the other primary segments, of those of all the 
other vertebre; whilst the more important parts 
of the neural arch, as the neurapophyses, undergo 
comparatively little change. 

The acoustic nerve escapes between the occi- 
pital and parietal vertebra, but the organ itself is 
intercalated between the neural arches of these 
segments and its ossified capsule ; the petrosal pro- 
jects into the cranial cavity between the exoccipital 
and alisphenoid in the warm-blooded vertebrata. 
The gustatory nerve (part of the third division 
of the fifth pair) perforates or notches the alisphe- 
noid, and in crocodiles and many fishes passes 
through an intervertebral foramen between the ali- 
sphenoid and orbitosphenoid; but the gustatory 
organ is far removed from the neural arches or 
cranium proper, and is united with its fellow to 
form the apparently single organ called the tongue. 
The optic nerve perforates or grooves the orbito- 
sphenoid, and the eyeball intervenes between the 
frontal and nasal vertebra, as the earball does be- 
tween the occipital and parietal: the vertebral 
elements are modified to form cavities for these 
organs of sense; that lodging the eye being called 
the * orbit,’ that for the ear the “ otocrane.”’ 

The divergence of the olfactory crura, and the 
absence of any union or commissure between the 
olfactory ganglia, leads to an extension of ossifi- 
cation from their neurapophyses, which are always 
perforated by the olfactory crura or nerves, to the 
median line between those parts; and the neura- 
pophyses th lves coal together there in 
batrachia, birds, and mammals. This extreme 
modification was to be expected in a vertebra form- 
ing the anterior extremity of the series; and the 
typical condition of the prefrontals, so well shewn in 
fishes and saurians, is marked in mammals by the 
enormous development of the capsules of the organ 
of smell anterior to them, which become ossified 
and partially anchylosed to the compressed, 
shrunken, and coalesced prefrontals; the whole 
forming the composite bone called “ zthmoid” in 
anthropotomy. The vomer, or body of the nasal 
vertebra, has undergone an analogous modification 
to that which the terminal vertebra of the tail pre- 
sents in birds; whence its special name, referring 
to the likeness to a ploughshare, in human ana- 
tomy. The spine, or nasal bone, is sometimes 
single, sometimes divided, like the frontal, the 
parietal, and the supraoccipital bones. Their special 
adaptive modifications have obtained for them 
special names, 

The hemal arches corresponding with the above 
neural arches retain most of their natural position 
and proportions, as might be expected, in fishes ; 
they are called the scapular, hyoid, mandibular, 
and maxillary arches. The pleurapophysis of the 
occipital vertebra is the scapula, and is commonly 
attached by a head and tubercle to the centrum 
and parapophysis of its proper occipital vertebra. 

The hyoid arch is suspended by the medium of 
the epitympanic to the mastoid parapophysis of 
the parietal vertebra, the epitympanic, in fishes, 
intervening and separating the hemal arch from 
its proper vertebra, just as the squamosal inter- 
venes to detach the tympanic pleurapophysis of the 
mandibular arch from its proper vertebra in mam- 
mals: which vertebra the squamosal attains in man 
by articulating with the process representing the 
coalesced postfrontal. In return, we find the hyoi- 
dean arch resuming its normal connexions in many 








mammalia, the stylo-hyal element being directly 
articulated to the mastoid: in man the large petrosal 
capsule intervenes, and contracts that anchylosis 
with the proximal or pleurapophysial element of 
the hyoid arch, which has led to the description of 
the stylohyal as a process of the temporal bone, in 
works on human anatomy. 

In fishes the tympanic, which is the true pleura- 
pophysis of the mandibular arch, always articulates 
with the postfrontal, besides its joint 
with the mastoid. The maxillary arch is articu- 
ated by its pleurapophysis, the palatine bone, 
with the centrum and neurapophysis (vomer and 
prefrontal) of the nasal vertebra. This is the 
normal and constant point of suspension of the 
maxillary arch; other accessory attachments to 
ensure its fixation and strength are successively 
superinduced upon this primary and essential one. 
Through this knowledge of the general homology 
of the palatine, an insight was gained into its 
singular disposition in man, creeping up, as it 
were, into the orbit, to touch the pars plana of the 
zthmoid; this secret affinity with the modified 
neurapophysis of the nasal vertebra becomes intel- 
ligible by a recognition of its relations to the 
general type of the vertebrate skeleton, by its 
determination as the rib or pleurapophysis of the 
nasal vertebra, and therefore retaining, as such, 
more or less of its essential connexion with the 
centrum (vomer) and neurapophyses (zthmoid or 
prefrontal) ofthe nasal vertebra, throughout the 
vertebrate series. 

The tympano- mandibular and the hyoidean 
arches had both been recognised as resembling 
ribs. A like homology of the scapula had early 
been detected by Oken; but its relation to the 
skull or occiput had been masked, and had escaped 
previous notice, by its displacement from its natu- 
ral or typical connexions in all the air-breathing 
vertebrata. 

The enunciation of these correspondences has 
sometimes been received by anatomists conversant 
with one particular modification of the general type, 
with as little favour as those of the “ cannon-bone” 
to the metacarpus, of the “great and small past- 
ern’’ andthe “ coffin-bones”’ to the digital phalanges 
of the human hand may be supposed to have been 
by the earlier veterinarians. 

Prof. O. adduced instances of the displacement 
of different vertebral elements to subserve special 
exigencies, as that of the neurapophyses in the 
bird’s sacrum, and that of the ribs in the human 
thorax, in which there could be, and had been, no 
question as to the reference of such displaced parts 
severally to their proper vertebral segments. The 
displacement of the scapular arch from the occiput 
was a modification of precisely the same kind, and 
differed only in degree. In the crocodile every 
cervical as well as every dorsal vertebra had its 
ribs; and in the immature animal the same ele- 
ments existed, as distinct parts, in the lumbar, 
sacral, and in several caudal vertebrae. The occi- 
pital vertebra would be represented only by its 
“centrum” and “neural arch,’’ unless the loose 
and obviously displaced scapulo-coracoid arch were 
recognised as its pleurapophysial and hemapophy- 
sial elements. This arch made its first appearance 
in every vertebrate embryo close to the occiput ; 
and in fishes—the representatives of the embryo 
state of higher vertebrata, where the principle 
of vegetative repetition most prevailed, and the 
primitive type was least obscured by teleological 
or adaptive modifications—the scapular arch re- 
tained its true and typical connexions with the 
occiput. 

The general homology of the locomotive mem- 
bers, as developments of the diverging appendages 
of the inferior vertebral arches, was illustrated, and 
the parallelism in the course of the modifications 
of all such appendages pointed out. As the sca- 
pular arch belongs to the skull, so its appendages, 
the pectoral or anterior members, were essentially 
parts of the same division of the skeleton segments. 

As a corollary to the generalisation that the 








vertebrate skeleton consisted of a series of essen- 
tially similar segments, was the power of tracing 
the corresponding parts from segment to segment 
in the same skeleton. The study of such “serial 
homologies” had been commenced by the unfortu- 
nate Vicq. d’Azyr, in his memoir “on the paral- 
lelism of the fore and hind extremities ;’’ and 
similar relations could be traced through the more 
important elements of the series of vertebra. Prof. 
Owen believed it to be an appreciation of some of 
these homologies that lay at the bottom of the epi- 
thets, “scapula of the head,’’ “ ilium of the head,” 
“ femur of the head,” &c., applied to certain cranial 
bones by Oken and Spix. To Cuvier this lan- 
guage had seemed unintelligible jargon; yet the 
error consisted merely in assigning a special in- 
stead of a general name to express the serial 
homology rightly discerned, in some of the in- 
stances, by the acute German anatomists. ‘“ Sca- 
pula,” “ilium,” “ rib”? &c. were names indica- 
tive of particular modifications of one and the same 
vertebral element. Such element, understood and 
spoken of in a general sense, ought to have a gene- 
ral name. Had Oken stated that the tympanic 
bone of the bird, for example, was a “ pleurapo- 
physis” (or by any other equivalent term) of the 
head, his language would not only have been accu- 
rate, but intelligible, perhaps, to Cuvier. When 
Oken called it the “scapula of the head,” he then 
unduly extended such special name, and transferred 
it to a particularly and differently modified pleura- 
pophysis, which equally required to have its own 
specific name. 

Prof. O. dwelt on the necessity of having clearly 
defined terms for distinct ideas, in order to insure 
the progress of science ; and alluded to the advance- 
ment of human anatomy by accurate determina- 
tions of the general type, of which man’s frame 
was a modification, concluding by quoting a beau- 
tiful apostrophe to anatomical science from the 
Excursion of Wordsworth. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Feb. 3d.—Mr. W. F. Cooke, vice-president, in the 
chair. Mr. Digby Wyatt read an essay “ On the 
art of mosaic, ancient and modern.” The rooms 
were filled with beautiful specimens of ancient 
and modern works of art in mosaic. There were 
some fine Florentine mosaics, contributed by Mr. 
Brown; modern glass mosaics of exquisite work- 
manship, executed by Mr. Pether and Mr. Singer; 
encaustic tiles by Mr. Blashfield; mosaic tesserx 
by Messrs. Minton; and a large collection of ela- 
borate coloured drawings, contributed by Mr. Blash- 
field, Mr. Wyatt, and Mr. Owen Jones. The au- 
thor commenced by stating that the most cursory 
glance at the subject must convince that this art, 
taking the form of either pavement or mural de- 
coration, has been connected with most of the no- 
blest efforts of architectural genius at all ages; 
and as it is the wish of many at the present time 
to effect the revival of this art, he would endea- 
vour to convey as clear an idea as possible of the 
nature, history, and condition of this graceful 
handmaid to the science of decoration. The first 
positive notice of the existence of such an art oc- 
curs in the sixth verse of the first chapter of the 
Book of Esther, where an account of the riches 
and luxury of the palace of Ahasuerus is mentioned; 
and that passage clearly establishes the fact that 
the Persians were acquainted with the art, and it 
is supposed communicated it to the Greeks, from 
whom the Romans obtained their first specimens. 
Ciampini divides the art into four principal varie- 
ties, called tesselatum, sectile, figlinum, and ver- 
miculatum. The first, the opus tesselatum (pro- 
bably the most ancient), consisted of small cubes 
of marble, seldom averaging more than three-fourths 
of an inch square: the best specimens of this de- 
scription of tessela occur at Pompeii, in the Vati- 
can. The second division of the art, the opus 
sectile, was also applied to pavements; and it is 
in this description of mosaic that the simple yet 
magnificent pavement of the Pantheon at Rome is 
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executed. This variety of mosaic was formed of 
thin slices of different coloured marbles cut into 
slabs of a given form. The opus figlinum was 
more generally employed in mural decoration, and, 
according to Pliny, was first used in the decora- 
tion of the baths of Agrippa, behind the Pantheon. 
It consisted of figures, fruits, ornaments, &c., by 
means of small cubes of vitreous composition, com- 
posed of allumina, and some metallic oxide to 
colour it: no specimen of this description of mo- 
saic has ever been discovered in England. The 
fourth description of mosaic, or opus vermiculatum, 
is subdivided by Ciampini into three varieties. 
The opus major, generally employed in large pave- 
ments or ceilings to represent the figures of gods, 
centaurs, &c.; the opus medium, a much finer 
kind of work, generally applicable to walls; and 
the opus minor, or opus vermiculatum, the finest 
and most elaborate of all the ancient Roman mo- 
saics, consisted of the most delicate pictures formed 
entirely by minute pieces of marble and fictile 
work, many of the stripes being only the twentieth 
of an inch across. The most beautiful specimen 
that has been preserved to us is the one usually 
known by the name of Pliny’s doves (a copy of 
which in mosaics was exhibted). There is one 
kind of mosaic which the author has observed at 
Pompeii, and which he considers may not be in- 
aptly termed the opus uncertain of mosaics, com- 
posed of all sorts and kinds of marbles put toge- 
ther in irregular shapes, and when united into 
a mass with cement, and laid on the floor pre- 
pared to receive it, it is reduced to a polished 
face by friction. In completing the sketch of 
this art under the Romans, the author stated 
that the preparation ordinarily made by them 
for the reception of the mosaics consisted in their 
first placing a layer of large stones, or flints, but 
with very little cement, on the ground; upon this 
was placed a course of concrete, composed of smaller 
stones and lime beaten and rammed with great care ; 
upon this a third layer of cement was placed. The 
tessere or mosaic were then placed; and over the 
whole was poured liquid cement, so as to perfectly 
fill up the interstices between the cubes. During 
the reigns of the twelve Cesars this art rose to an 
unexampled popularity; during the reign of Ha- 
drian (A.D. 138) to that of Caracalla, the art ap- 
pears to have lost in quality; after the year 220 it 
became obscured by the clouds which swept the 
Roman empire. From the time of Constantine 
three varieties arose, which obtained universally in 
Italy, from the fourth to the fourteenth century, 
and during nearly one thousand years changed but 
little either in principle or design. The Emperor 
Alexander Severus (A.D. 222 to 225) brought with 
him from Alexandria great quantities of porphyry 
and serpentine, which he caused to be worked into 
small squares and triangles and variously com- 
bined, thereby laying the foundation of this art 
which formed the pavement of all the rich Italian 
churches. We have an interesting specimen in 
Westminster Abbey, referred to the year 1260. The 
author, after tracing the history on to its decline, and 
giving some account of the encaustic tiles, proceeded 
to state the circumstances which had of late years 
led to its partial revival ; he also gave a detailed de- 
scription of the processes of modern manufacture, 
and concluded by urging on architects and the pub- 
lic generally the applicability of the product to the 
purposes of decoration. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Feb, 2d.—The president, Sir John Rennie, in the 
chair. This was the first meeting held in the new 
theatre, which is a fine room of good proportions, 
ofa simple but bold style of architectural decora- 
tion, extremely well lighted, but above all well 
warmed and ventilated; and admirably adapted 
for the meetings of a scientific body, and well 
worthy of the important Society to whom it be- 
longs. The paper read was by Mr. W. E. Newton. 
It gave a description of the method employed by 
Mr. Herron for the construction of the permanent 





way of the Philadelphia and Reading, and other 
railways in the United States. The method was a 
deviation both from the systems of the longitudinal 
and the transverse sleepers: it consisted of two 
series of diagonal sleepers, crossing each other, and 
spiked together at the intersections with wooden 
trenails or iron pins, according to circumstances, 
forming an extended platform, upon which their 
longitudinal bearers were laid, supporting bridge- 
shaped rails, with wrought iron chairs. The paper 
entered minutely into the modes of construction, the 
dimensions of the various parts, and the expense of 
laying the road, with the ballasting. It then gave 
an account of several deviations from the general 
system, such as making the trellis work of iron laid 
in bitumen, &c., and also a detail of the amount of 
traffic conveyed along the railway ; whence it ap- 
peared that within one year and five days from its 
being opened for general use, one million four 
hundred thousand tons of goods had been conveyed 
along it, without any prejudicial effect, and in fact 
with less wear and tear than was usual upon rail- 
ways in the States. The cost of a single line of 
permanent way was about 850/. per mile. 

From the discussion that ensued, it appeared to 
be the opinion that although the system might suc- 
ceed in a country where timber abounded, it was 
inapplicable for English railroads; and exceptions 
were taken to the general features of the construc- 
tion for high speed—as the rails, which weighed 
ro forty-four pounds per yard, and ofa single 
bridge form, could not resist the impact of the 
wheels at great velocities—the junctions of the 
diagonally laid sleepers would become loosened, 
and there would be too much deflection between 
the bearing points. These objections were strongly 
urged, and were received as valid; but at the same 
time it was admitted, that it was extremely desir- 
able to encourage the communication of accounts of 
foreign engineering works ; and the thanks of the 
meeting were voted to Mr. Newton for the state- 
ments he had given, with a request that he would 
communicate to Mr. Herron this feeling of his 
English scientific brethren of the profession of civil 
engineering. 

The following paper was announced to be read 
at the next meeting, “ Description of the great 
North Holland Canal,” by Mr. G. B. W. Jackson, 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
Ganeen, Jan. 28th.— The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.— Rev. W. A. Strange, Pembroke 
College. 

Doctor in Civil Law by Commutation.—Rev. C. J. Champ- 
nes, St. Alban Hall. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev, H. D. Harper, fellow, Rev. W. 
Oakeley, Jesus College; W. H. Townsend, Lincoln Coll. ; 
G. Bowen, fellow, E. Pickering, C. J. Cummings, Brasenose 
ont J. H. Stewart, Exeter College; Rev. H. Fyffe, 
New Inn Hall; Rev. T. H. Gillam, Pembroke College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—E. Austin, Queen’s College ; J. Bailey, 
Trinity College; J. J. Hooper, Wadham College. 

. ‘a ea Jan. Zith.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Bachelors of Arts.—C. Smith, Queen’s College; A. C. H. 
Bolton, Christ’s College ; A. 8. Harrison, Caius College. 

Masters of Arts.—J. C. Battersby, A. . Julius, J. 
Richards, St. John’s College. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Feb. 4th.—The president in the chair. 
Smith communicated a paper by the Hon. R. C. 
Neville on discoveries made under his (Mr. N.’s) 
direction in 1845-6, on the site of the Roman sta- 


Mr. Roach 


tion at Chesterford. It was illustrated by many 
well executed coloured drawings of Roman and 
Romano-British fictile vessels, one of the most 
remarkable of which bore a resemblance to an 
early font, the lower part being composed of open 
circular arches, and the upper being globular or 
basin-shaped. Among a quantity of Roman coins 
were some of Cunobelin, one of which is attributed 
by Mr. Birch to Tasciovanus, who was probably 
the father of Cunobelin. Mr. Neville’s paper also 
comprised an account of the discovery of a tesse- 
lated pavement found in Sunkin Church Field, 





Hadstock, Essex; and of the opening of some 
Saxon barrows on Triplow Heath, Cambridge- 
shire. Drawings also of some medieval rings, and 
of a dagger of the time of James I., found at Ches- 
terford, were exhibited. 

Mr. Almack communicated a paper respecting 
instructions issued during a famine in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Jan. 29th.—After the announcement of several new 
associates, and two or three presents, Mr. Burton 
exhibited a bronze Roman statuette of Antinous, 
which raised some discussion as to its genuineness, 
in which Mr. Jerdan, Mr. Smith, Mr. Pettigrew, 
and others, took part. The general opinion, how- 
ever, was that it was genuine. Mr. Pettigrew ob- 
served that it was a peculiarity in these ancient 
works of art, that while the anatomy was very faulty 
in detail the ensemble produced the effect of perfect 
accuracy. Mr. Smith mentioned as a good test of 
ancient bronze, that when rubbed with the finger, 
the finger retained no odour. Mr. Burton also 
exhibited a Roman stamp for marking amphore. 
Mr. Warne, of Blandford, Dorset, exhibited some 
articles taken from the barrows of Dorsetshire, with 
drawings of the latter. These gave rise to some 
discussion. 

Mr. R. Cooke communicated rubbings of some 
very early coped gravestones, disinterred at York 
within the last two or three weeks, It seemed to 
be the general opinion that these monuments were 
not more modern than the eleventh century. 

Mr. Pratt exhibited a fine German tilting helmet, 
of leather, or cuir-bouilli, strengthened with bars of 
iron, and bearing the motto, [ch wart der zeit. Mr. 
Planché made some observations upon it, and exhi- 
bited drawings from ancient manuscripts of similar 
helmets, which he said were not uncommon in illu- 
minations of manuscripts; but this was the first 
a he had seen of an actual helmet of the 

ind. 

Mr. Isaacs exhibited a very rich reliquary of an 
unusual form, which appeared to be of the tenth 
century, and bore inscriptions stating that it was 
repaired in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Both these last exhibitions gave rise to discussions. 
Mr. Pratt said that he had reason to believe that 
the reliquary had come originally from the treasury 
of the cathedral of Aix-la-chapelle. 

Mr. Smith read an interesting and amusing paper 
by Mr. E. B. Price, on some tokens of London 
taverns in the seventeenth century (of which we 
propose to give the entire details). Mr. Whelan 
exhibited a remarkable signet-ring ; and Mr. Smith 
read letters from Mr. Purnell, describing the pro- 
gress made in excavations on a Roman villa on his 
estates in Gloucestershire, which promises to rival 
that at Woodchester. Dr. Lhotsky gave an account 
of recent discoveries of documents of great interest 
relating to the celebrated navigator Sebastian 
Cabot ; they had been found and published in South 
America, and not only gave an interesting and de- 
tailed account of Cabot’s voyage to that part of the 
world, but proved that Cabot was an Englishman, 
and not, as supposed, an Italian or a Spaniard. 
Dr. Lhotsky compared .the kind intercourse of 
Cabot and his companions with the natives with 
that of the Spaniards in Mexico and Peru; and said 
that if the English had employed Columbus, and 
thus taken to themselves the discovery of America, 
the atrocities which marked the Spanish conquest 
would never have been committed. The Dr. quoted 
Spanish and other documents, from which it: ap- 
pears that the offers of Columbus had actually been 
accepted by the English court, and that accident 
alone threw him into the hands of the Spaniards. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday. — Geographical, 84 P.M. ; British Architects, 
8 r.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, ams Civil En- 
gineers, 8 p.m. ; Zoological, 84 P.m.; Syro-Egyptian, 74 P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. ; London Institution, 
7 2.M., Prof. Potter “ On the planetary perturbations, and 
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on the discovery of the new planet;” Graphic, 8 P.m.; 
Microscopical (anniversary meeting), 7 p.m.; Pharmaceu- 
tical, 9 p.m.; Ethnological, 8 p.m.; Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal, va P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 rp M.; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 r.m.; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Friday. — Astronomical (anniversary meeting), 3 P.M. ; 
Royal Institution, 84 p.a., Mr. Apsley Pellatt “ On the 
manufacture of ornamental glass ;” British Archeological, 
83 P.M.; Philological, 8 p.m. 

+. aro Botanic, 33 p.a.; Westminster Medi- 
eal, 8 p.m. 








PINE ARTS. 


Lays of Ancicnt Rome. By T. B. Macaulay. 
Longmans. 

THE great popularity of these spirited composi- 
tions has induced the publishers to issue this new 
edition in a handsome form, on beautiful paper, 
and richly embellished. Having paid due atten- 
tion to the literature and poetry of the work cn its 
first appearance, we may now confine ourselves to 
the illustrations ; only remarking one fact in con- 
nexion with the general conception and execution 
ofthe Lays. The author offers them to us as if 
they truly belonged to the very earliest ages of 
Rome, and were then in substance and in manner 
sung; and in these respects he compares them 
with the oldest Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and Danish 
remains. But this is evidently an error as regards 
time, though it has nothing to do with the talents 
displayed in the poems. Such productions in 
reality pertain to later periods, and are medieval 
in all their characters: their antecedents would be 
far more rude and barbarous. As we have said, 
however, this does not affect the merits of the bal- 
lads themselves; only, in despite of the preface 
and analogies cited, or rather in unison with those 
analogies, we are bound to consider them more 
like what would be in after-years, than the per- 
formances of the most ancient bards. 

When we say that the volume is profusely illus- 
trated by Mr. George Scharf, jun., we have barely 
done justice to the number of original designs, as 
well as copies from coins, statues, bronzes, gems, 
columns, sculptures, and other antiquities, pre- 
served in various parts of the world, and many of 
them published in rare and valuable books. There 
are, altogether, several hundreds of these. They 
represent the battles, processions, single combats, 
heroic exploits, civil events, domestic incidents 
and customs, the forms of warriors, their coun- 
t as handed down to us, costume; and, in 
short, every thing of interest to which the poet has 
alluded, and which was most susceptible of farther 
impression on the mind through the medium of 
the fine arts. Some of the engravings are very 
elaborate ; nearly all of them are purely classic ; 
and it is gratifying to find that old German anti- 
quarianism has hardly been suffered to appear in 
these Roman subjects. Some anachronisms might 
be pointed out, especially in the architectural ad- 
juncts. Take, for example, the Lucretia (p. 155) 
stabbing herself beneath a Greek column with a 
Composite capital, in the time of the Tarquins. 
But, looking over the whole of these performances, 
we are bound to state that they possess infinite 
spirit; are most laudable, were it only for the 
correct fac-similes of a multitude of curious ves- 
tiges of Roman antiquities; and are, either in 
single objects, in the union of suitable component 
parts into a whole, or in efforts of the artist’s ima- 
gination, exceedingly appropriate, and well calcu- 
lated to add to the pleasure so universally re- 
ceived from the perusal of Mr. Macaulay’s stirring 
verse. 


Poems. By W.C. Bryant. With Illustrations by 
E. Leutze; engraved by American Artists. Phi- 
ladelphia, Carey and Hart. 

W. Humpurys, J. Cheney, W. H. Dougal, J. J. 

Pease, G. H. Cushman, W. E. Tucker, and J. W. 

Steele, are the engravers who have signalised their 

* talent and ability in this sumptuous volume, which 
in every bibliographical respect does so much cre- 
dit to the American press and spirit of publication. 

The varied Muse of Bryant well deserved the 





handsome lodging prepared for her by Messrs. 
Carey and Hart: the typography, &c. does honour 
to the mechanical, and the numerous embellish- 
ments to the fine arts. There is hardly an excep- 
tion to the appropriateness and beauty of the sub- 
jects, and the graceful style of their execution. 
They are conscientiously done, and highly merit 
favour, not in America alone, but wherever such 
productions are prized. A portrait of the author, 
by J. Cheney, after a drawing by S. W. Cheney, 
adds another feature of interest: of the poetry, so 
popular and well known, we need only repeat, that 
itis about the best the country has supplied, and 
well worthy of the general admiration it has excited. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 
Paris, Feb. 2, 1847. 
Tue very best comedy which, within the memory 
of man, has been played in Paris since the days of 
Moliére, was performed last week ; and we are in- 
debted for it to M. Alexandre Dumas Davy, Mar- 
quis de la Pailleterie. Scarcely had he returned 
from Africa, whither he had gone lion-hunting, as 
J told you at the time, when an action was brought 
against this eccentric personage by the editors of 
two papers, the Presse and the Constitutionnel ; who 
had been deluded into the belief that they had 
secured by formal treaties the exclusive co-opera- 
tion of the great novelist. But fancy and good 
faith are two very distinct virtues, and from the 
very day on which he had engaged to produce only 
eighteen volumes a-year, at the price of 3500f. a 
volume,—nine of which were for the Presse and 
nine for the Constitutionnel,—from that day forward 
the mind of M. Dumas was exclusively devoted to 
finding out some means of evading this necessity ; 
and he published in four or five other papers 
novels for which he was paid either at a higher 
rate or in ready cash. Inde ire; hence- the law- 
suit, and hence the oration in defence of M. Dumas, 
delivered by himself, much to the amazement of 
our good folks, the public, who thronged to hear 
him plead in the lére Chambre of the Tribunal 
Civil. 

I cannot undertake to give you a complete no- 
tion of this speech; all that I can say is, that even 
after the prosecution at Rouen, in which M. Dumas 
paraded in such truly ridiculous colours, we were 
not prepared for any such an exhibition, or any- 
thing like it. M. Dumas began by regularly pro- 
ducing a schedule of his debts . . . literary debts, 
viz. : 36,000 lines to the Siécle, 15,000 to the Patrie, 
45,000 to the Commerce, &c. &c.; total, 400,000 
lines or thereabouts; independently of the 108,000 
lines in which -he is indebted to the two monopo- 
lising papers. He declared that he alone in France 
and perhaps in the world, could at one and the 
same time write five different novels in five differ- 
ent papers; that he challenged the forty members 
of the French Academy to do in the course of two 
years what he would do in two months with the 
help of his trés bon, trés excellent collaborateur M. 
Maquet. Starting from thence to discuss his right 
to delay the “ periods of the delivery of his mar- 
chandize’’ (I copy textually), he complained of 
the quibbling to which he had been subjected on 
the part of M. Véron of the Constitutionnel, and M. 
de Girardin of the Presse, with all the cool ease 
which becomes a gentilhomme of his stamp. He un- 
mercifully quizzed the first on the origin of his 
fortune, which is due to the invention of some 
pectoral lozenges; and the second, by recalling to 
his mind a former speculation of the Musée des 
familles, which gave rise to some complaints against 
him of a disagreeable nature. He contrasted the 
severity which M. de Girardin was parading in 
court,and the charming good grace which hewas wont 
to testify on coming to his suppers, when he would 
stay till three in the morning, and return home in 
his chariot, taking with him one of the prettiest 
actresses of Paris. What more can I say? M. 





Dumas displayed a degree of impertinence, a dés- 





involiure,* beyond all that his well-known charac- 
ter would have led us to expect. And, to a cer- 
tainty, this is saying a greatdeal. However, that 
we may not be taxed with writing a parody of the 
memorable speech, we must quote a passage or two 
from it. I take them cursorily : 

“On the 15th of August M. Véron came and said 
to me, ‘ My dear Dumas, we have the misfortune 
to be publishing at this moment a novel which has 
brought us back to the fine old times when sub- 
scribers were wont to desert us. We can just last 
one week longer. If after that period we do not 
produce a novel which shall be amusing, witty, pa- 
thetic, such as you concoct them (these were his 
own proper expressions, remarked the orator, inci- 
dentally), we are lost men.’ One week, I answered, 
is amply sufficient [great laughter in the audi- 
ence], when a man has nothing else to do; but the 
time is insufficient when a man has undertaken 
the simultaneous publication of the Guerre des 
femmes, the Chevalier de Maison-Rouge, the Batard 
de Mauléon, of Vingt ans aprés; in short, of five 
novels at one and the same time. Each day I had 
three horses, three servants, and the railroad at my 
disposal for the transport of my copy and the re- 
turn of my proofs. Each day, at two o’clock in the 
morning, my servants were still on the high road 
to St. Germain. Nevertheless I took the engage- 
ment. I said to M. Véron, You want a volume of 
me, that is just 6000 lines; 6000 lines, just 135 
pages of my writing : take this paper, put numbers 
on 135 leaves, and sort them. M. Véron put the 
numbers and sorted them. Now, said I, on Thurs- 
day next I will dine with you and bring your little 
job. On Thursday, the 27th of August, I went to 
his house and delivered my first volume—135 pages 
—6000 lines. He thanked me, and said, You have 
saved us, He even hinted at an increase of the 
price.” 

What say you, sir, to this pretty piece of leger- 
demain and exquisite humbug? But here is better 
still: M. Dumas has been reproached with having 
solicited a mission to Spain, and with having pro- 
longed his stay in Algeria, when the execution of 
his engagements imperatively demanded his pre- 
sence in Paris. On this head he answers: “ As for 
my trip, I assert that I never solicited any thing. 
Only my friend, the Duc de Montpensier, said to 
me one day, as his brother, the Duc d’Orléans, had 
already done before when asking me to Versailles, 
‘Come to my wedding, it is highly important that 
you and M. Hugo should be present at this national 
festivity.’ M. de Salvandy (Minister of Public In- 
struction) sent for me, and said, ‘ Can you go to 
Spain and Algeria?’ This is a most fortunate 
chance, I answered, for I am much in need of re- 
pose. ‘ You will go to Spain,’ continued the Min- 
ister, * you will assist at the marriage; you will 
then go to Algeria, and visit the finest country in 
the world, a region which is perfectly unknown, 
especially to our deputies, who every day prate 
about it in dense ignorance, and who stand much 
in need of proper information on all important 
matters connected with the place.’ So I went to 
Spain; and my presence was so completely that of 
a guest that I was the only Frenchman present at 
the private marriage. On that occasion I received 
the Grand Cross of Charles III., which was given 
not to the literary writer, but to the man—to me” 
(the orator strikes his breast)—Alexandre Dumas 
Davy Marquis de la Pailleterie!!! (Sensation.) I 
omit much, and of the best, as you may well ima- 
gine; for in fact, however good, however ridiculously 
amusing we may find our bombastic friend the 





* A most expressive term used by our graphic neigh- 
bours. “ Désinvolture” means, physically, a swaggering, 
loose, slip-shod, slang, and licentious manner, in a man’s 
bearing, movements, and especially dancing. It means all 
this together, and is peculiarly applied to the celebrated 
dance called the cancan, enjoyed by the grisettes of Paris 
at the Chaumiére. Originally désinvolture meant the pe- 
culiar degree of elasticity acquired by the human frame 
in fencing and gymnastic exercises; and to make our 
meaning quite clear, by a queer simile, implied that a man 
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might be fulded up and packed in a drawer, 
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literary Marquis, we cannot rest content with regis- 
tering in this chronicle none other but his sayings 
and doings. 

I will, then, hasten to tell you that the Théatre 
Francais has produced a new play, in two acts, by 
M. Léon Laya. It is entitled, Un Coup de Lans- 
quenet. ’Tis the history of a young scapegrace, 
whom his uncle proposes to marry and settle just 
when he is on the point of monopolising the good 
graces of a young marchioness, very pretty and 
tolerably addicted to coquetry. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and notwithstanding the advantageous 
match which offers, the young fellow cannot resign 
himself to accept it; he cannot either overlook 
the advantages proposed, rendered evident by the 
fact that he is at the time circumvented by some 
most importunate duns. In his indecision, waver- 
ing between these conflicting interests, he trusts to 
chance for the decision of the question. Two letters 
are written by him, one accepting, the other 
refusing, the proposed marriage. He places them 
on a gaming-table, and hazards their fate on the 
chance turn of the lansquenet. The losing letter 
will be sent, the other burnt; and to obviate any 
unpleasant feeling of regret consequent upon such 
a resolution, at least during 24 hours, our madcap 
is determined upon being for that time in ignorance 
of the contents of the letter which will be sent. 
From this voluntary state of ignorance, and the 
consequent state of indecision in which he is kept, 
the principal situations of the new comedy are de- 
rived. It might be reproached with many impro- 
babilities, but as it does not affect any very serious 
pretensions, and as the gaiety of the dialogue is so 
well kept up that we forgot the flagrant absurdi- 
ties of the intrigue, it was received with much in- 
dulgence. Much the same can be said of a three-act 
vaudeville by M. L. Gozlan, one of our second-rate 
novelists. It is entitled, Zrois Rois et Trois Dames. 
If we have rightly understood the drift of this 
tolerably confused imbroglio, it is intended to shew 
that in marriages, as in the constitution of states, 
there are three forms of government—tyranny, ab- 
solute equality, and royalty tempered by constitu- 
tional transactions. The author demonstrates that 
the latter is least subject to bad results; but he 
demonstrates this in such a way that he may thus 
be construed: “I, therefore, advise you . . . not 
to marry.” 

M. J. Janin, tempted no doubt by the success of 
Dickens, has also published his “ Christmas tale” 
in a cheap little volume. It is a long, a very long 
feuilleton, in which I have vainly sought, with just 
a dash of wit, the slightest indication of common 
sense. It is entitled, Le Gdteau des Rois, Symphonie 
Fantastique. Look with distrust upon this sym- 
phony, which is a brioche ;* look with distrust upon 
this brioche, which is perfectly fantastical, 

FLORENCE. 
I aw now in possession of the facts I alluded to in 
the commencement of my letter relative to the Last 
Supper.t It is now fully acknowledged to be a 
Raphael. Government has purchased the building 
and painting for the sum of 12,000 scudi. Besides 
the master-hand manifest in this wonderful paint- 
ing, another piece of presumptive evidence strongly 
supports the alleged authenticity. A painstaking 
worthy antiquarian, in prosing over certain ancient 
registers and parochial books belonging to the 
church of St. Lorenzo, found a most important 
item, viz. that in the year 1505 the curate of St. 
Lorenzo had inserted the fact of having received 
the sum of due lire from Madonna Taddei, badessa 
delle donne di Foligno (abbess of the nuns of Fo- 
ligno), for having performed the ceremony of bless- 
ing the new refectory in her convent. Neri di 
Bicci painted his Cenacolo in 1461, and died in 
1487, consequently could have had nothing to do 





* Brioche is the name given to a rather heavy sort of 
cake: by metaphorical extension it is applied to the 
heaviest blunders, to literary abortions, and to all failures 
in all matters. 

+ See Lit. Gaz, No. 1561. 





with the new refectory blessed in 1505; whereas 
Raphael, on the contrary, was at that period not 
only at Florence, but living on terms of the most 
intimate friendship in the house of Taddeo Taddei, 
the father of the Abbess of Foligno. It is, there- 
fore, thought probable that he might have obliged 
the daughter of his friend by painting a picture in 
her refectory. It may likewise be supposed that 
every pains was taken to conceal the fact, on ac- 
count of the rigid rules imposing strict seclusion ; 
and that it thus escaped being mentioned by Va- 
sari and others. 

An English newspaper is about to be set up 
here (Florence). Mr. Trollope, the son of the 
celebrated authoress, is to be the editor; and Sir 
Francis Vincent is to be a leading contributor. 

A daughter of one of the Court cooks has this 
week made her début at the Teatro Alfieri, and met 
with complete success: her name is Mariotti. She 
is likely to become a great singer and an admirable 
actress, nature having gifted her in no ordinary 
manner. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

PERIODICALS. 

A Catalogue of London Periodicals and Newspapers, 
Law Reports, and Transactions of various So- 
cieties, just issued by Messrs. Longmans, for the 
current year, will be found very useful, especially 
amid the confusion caused in the public mind by 
the multitude of serial publications which now 
inundate the land. It is enough to distract the 
most attentive to be told that two hundred and 
eighty-nine Monthly Publications are enumerated, 
and that their cost amounts to upwards of twenty 
guineas !! (211. 15s. 103d.] The Weeklies are far 
more moderate; amounting in all to ‘thirty-six, 
and the price of the whole under twelve shillings 
[lls. 33d.].. The Quarterlies are forty-four in 
number, but the charge rises to within a shilling 
of ten pounds. According to this account, a quar- 
ter’s periodical publications, supposing an indi- 
vidual to take them all, would amount to above 
eighty pounds, or somewhere about three hundred 
and thirty pounds per annum ;—say, in round num- 
bers, a sovereign a day!!! Surely we ought to be 
a well-informed people. It is difficult to imagine 
how so much ignorance can exist amongst us. We 
can only conceive it by supposing that literature, 
like quack medicine, though it hath its cure for 
almost every ailment, can no more cure the gene- 
ral mind than the latter can the general body. 
Let Us recommend The Literary Gazette as a SrE- 
CIFIC. 





ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
HURLY-BURLY.*® 
WE could tell an amusing story of a play upon this 
phrase, upon which a good simple matter-of-fact 
friend was the victim—honest William Linley, like 
his jocular assailants, now, alas, among the worthily 
mourned. The Shaksperian passage, 
“When the hurly burly’s done 

When the battie’s lost and won,” 
was mooted for interpretation at the G Club, 
when Hook and Barham took up the theme. One 
said it was a corruption. It was well known that 
Shakspeare wrote in the time of Elizabeth, and al- 
ways sought to gratify her; and how could he do 
so better than by praising her great minister, Lord 
Burleigh? Thus as the fight would depend on his 
despatches, the lines should read, 

When the Earl of Burleigh’s done, 

Then the battle’s lost and won. 
Upon this the other took up the argument, and 
observed, that from the custom of giving combat- 
ants, by land or sea, a dram or other cordial to 
cheer them as they went into battle, so he thought 
the lines depended on this, and should run 








* In the critique on Mr. Talbot’s Etymons, this word 
occurs (see page 109, col. 3), and it may amuse our readers 
to peruse the annexed sportive anecdote connected with it. 





When the early Purl is done, 

Then the battle’s lost and won; 
as this liquor was probably distributed in the morn- 
ing as they advanced to attack the enemy. The 
mystified Mr. L. rather inclined to the first read- 
ing, for he said he did not think Purl was invented 
in the time of Queen Bess! But he was answered : 
How can you hold that opinion, seeing that Shak- 
speare himself expressly mentionsit? For instance, 
in All for Love, or the World well lost, does not Cleo- 
patra exclaim, “Into this cup a Purl I'll throw!” 
And this was conclusive ; the Cleopatra “ Pearl” 
reading was received as the right correction, and 
the wags never questioned it after. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
MR. SAMUEL SKILLIN, OF CORK. 

Ir is with feelings of no common regret that we 
have to announce the death of this artist, who 
possessed the talent to elevate himself to a proud 
consideration among his countrymen, though they 
can boast of a Barry, a Maclise, a Shee, and a 
Macdowell, besides others who stand conspicuous 
among the eminent in art. Mr. Skillin died on 
the night of Wednesday the 27th, in Patrick 
Street, Cork ; after a long sickness, borne with the 
utmost fortitude and resignation. He was gifted 
with a fine intellect and cheerful heart, and from 
his earliest years gave promise of a rich develop- 
ment in future life. Painting having become a 
passion with him, he abandoned the idea of one of 
the liberal professions, and about three years ago 
became a student in London, applying himself 
with unremitting zeal to accomplish what was 
beautiful and great in his delighting pursuit; for 
his aim from the first never looked towards the 
facile and mediocre productions which satisfy but 
too many of his contemporaries. His health was 
affected by the application and excitement; and he 
left the metropvlis, two years ago, to improve him- 
self by travel, and seeing the great works of the 
great masters in other countries. He visited Por- 
tugal, Spain, and Malta; and finally passed a con- 
siderable time in Italy, devoting himself to inces- 
sant studies both of pictures and nature. His 
numerous sketches are most interesting and ad- 
mirable, and, at the same time, his literary attain- 
ments were cultivated with no ordinary success. 
He wrote the letters from Italy which appeared in 
the Literary Gazette at the period when the pre- 
sent Pope was raised to the tiara; and the little 
bit of facetious originality in our very last Number 
was from his pen, for he possessed a marked 
share of the humour for which his country is cele- 
brated, and was as lively and merry in social life as 
he was extensively informed and full of genius in 
more serious concerns. He returned to England 
last autumn ; and it is worthy of notice, that among 
his striking and vigorous sketches were several of 
the actual scenes where Mr. Macaulay has laid his 
stirring Ballads, the publication of which was too 
far advanced to admit of Messrs. Longmans having 
them engraved for that handsome volume. 

By his talents and his personal character, Mr. 
Skillin had attached to him a wide circle of friends, 
many of them of high distinction, who, together 
with his near and afflicted relatives, deeply deplore 
an event which has so prematurely crushed their 
sanguine hopes, and deprived Ireland of one who 
would have been, with the blessing of Providence, 
among its chief national ornaments. Never was 
an individual more sincerely and more deservedly 
mourned, —— 

Major-General Vans Kennedy, oriental translator 
to the Bombay Government, and highly estimated 
in the literary world for his writings on Indian 
subjects and military law, is stated by the last 
arrivals from India to have died there : and the 
same accounts announce the death of 

Captain Postans, whose excellent work on Scinde 
was reviewed with much approbation in the Literary 
Gazette. Both these distinguished individuals 
were among the most valuable contributors to the 
best publications which we receive from the East. 
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THE LITERARY -GAZETTE, AND 








THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—Thursday presented us a new ballet 
and a new danseuse, Mdlle. Marietta Baderna. Of 
the ballet we will say, that we could not make out 
the meaning; and that, entering into a compro- 
mise with our perceptive faculties, we dubbed it a 
divertissement. We saw some very fair dancing, 
and heard some pleasing music. With Malle. 
Baderna we were exceedingly gratified; she seems 
very young, and, but for a lack of physical strength, 
— consequent upon overwrought powers at 

er tender age, would bid fair to compete as no 
mean rival with her more splendid predecessors in 
the choregraphic art. She possesses those natural 
advantages of face, symmetry, and figure, which 
must greatly tend to improve the popularity of a 
ballet-dancer, who appeals essentially to our ideas 
of beauty and grace; her pantomime exhibits 
buoyancy and spirit, with a freshness. which con- 
trasts agreeably with the usual dull ballet con- 
ventionalities. 

Haymarket.—Mr. Bourcicault’s new comedy, The 
School for Scheming, was brought out here on Thurs- 
day evening ; but with such doubtful success, that 
we think we had better reserve any remarks till 
the pruning-knife has been applied to it. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SOBRAON :* 
In Memory of Sir R. H. Dick, K.C.B., who fell at the Head 
Any advancing Army in the moment of Victory, Fel, 10th, 
l 


Sopraon! Sobraon! unheard of, unknown, 

How darkly suggestive at once thou hast grown! 

On the banks of far Sutlej thou, village obscure, 

Art a landmark of Time that shall ever endure; 

Thy palms and thy sandhills, {- and wave, 

Are as monuments a o’er the bones of the brave ; 
And the white rolling floods, unrestrained by thy shore, 
Seem to echo the th s that b i from Lahore! 
Sobraon! Sobraon! we knew not thy name 

When thou gavest our hero a deathbed of fame: 

That hoary-browed chief, on his charger of grey. 

With the cheers of a conqueror marshalled the way, 
And the soldier-hearts ry we to those eyes of calm blue, 
Which the“ Black Watch” had followed on dread Waterloo. 
In the fire-breath of cannon the trenches were scaled, 
Till the hissing hot rain of the batteries failed, 

Save the last fatal gun—ah, ’twas pointed too well, 





_And the star-breasted victor in victory fell : 


He saw not the flying foe ’whelmed in the tide, 

And the sun of Sobraon went down as he died, 
Sobraon! Sobraon! far, far o’er the foam 

Were the snow-mantled hills of his own Highland home; 
The ash-trees were budding that belted around 

The ivied old wall of the burial-ground, 

Where, with bluebells and tender green mosses ap otes, 
Side by side lay in slumber his wife and his child; 

And the burn hurried past with a low fitful wail, 

Like the sound of a battle borne faint on the gale. 


“Sobraon! Sobraon! we dare not repine 


That ours is the sorrow—the burden be thine! 

Ye pitiless sands lying drunk with the slain, 

The great and the mean fell alike on your plain; 

Ye could not discern ’twixt the coward who fled 

And the time-tempered ardour the onset that led, 

While purple as Nilus, blood-swollen of yore, 

Broad Sutlej swept seaward the dead of Lahore. 

Sobraon! Sobraon! what worth has been lost! 

If proud be the vantage, how fearful the cost! 

The mind ever noble, the pulse ever true, 

The _— that deceit or distrust never knew. 

.Oh, kindly of spirit! oh, generous of deed! 

Oh, life that expressed Christianity’s creed! 

The stay of the widow, the help of the poor, 

The dew of thy bounty fell noiseless and sure. 

Perchance among mankind War’s lustre may fade, 

But of truer remembrance thy cenotaph’s made ; 

And the bosoms thou cheered’st shall swell to thy story 

Till they lie still as thou in thy slumber vf glory ! 
. A. H. O. 








VARIETIES. 

Alcoholometer.—We learn that a very ingenious 
instrument has been invented, and to which the 
above name is given. It is very simple in its che- 
mical action, and yet a certain test not only of the 
true proportion of alcohol present in any spirituous 
fluid (spirits, wine, malt liquors, &c.), but also of 
the existence of any foreign ingredients, such as are 
used in the adulteration of these commodities. We 
can imagine nothing more useful for checking the 





impositions so prevalent in almost every such ar- 
ticle of universal consumption, and of ensuring 
supplies of greater purity than have been sold or 
seen for many a long year. 

' Royal Academy.—Mr. J. P. Knight has been 
elected as Deputy Secretary to do the duties of the 
Secretary, Mr. Howard, whose advanced age inca- 
pacitates him from their active discharge. Mr. H. 
retains the full emoluments in consideration of his 
long services, 

The Famine in Ireland. —The Booksellers of 
Dublin have appealed to the Publishers of Great 
Britain, to contribute, as a separate body, to the 
subscription for the succour of their famished coun- 
trymen. Our readers will recollect a few weeks ago, 
the statement respecting the statistics of booksel- 
ling in Ireland. Seventy-four towns, each with a 
minimum of 2500 inhabitants, and six counties, not 
one of which contained a bookseller. Where such 
gross ignorance prevails, it is little wonder that 
they should need to apply to the more enlightened 
of another country for relief. Alas, the faction cry, 
now, is no longer “ Ireland for the Irish !”’ 

St. Petersburgh. — Letters from St. Petersburgh 
announce that the Russian Geographical Society 
has recently elected Baron Humboldt, Carl Ritter 
of Berlin, and our countryman, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, to be its three honorary members. 
This new Society, which was formed on the return 
of Prof. von Middendorff from his Siberian travels, 
is presided over by the Grand Duke Constantine, 
who has endowed it with a gold medal for original 
researches; and its senior vice-president is the 
eminent nautical geographer, Admiral Liitke. The 
first mission of this infant Society (which is sup- 
ported by the Imperial Government) will be under 
Colonel Hoffman, to explore the wild and hitherto 
untrodden region along the north-eastern flank of 
the Ural Mountains, to the south of 65° north lat. 

Mr. Toole, the famous City toast-master, and the 
grand model of his class, is stated to have died on 
Sunday evening in Guy’s Hospital. Where be his 
hip-hip hurrahs now, that used to set the tables in 
a roar? Alas, quite chop-fallen! Rare O’Toole, 
thou wilt be missed, even amid the splendid enter- 
tainments of the London Tavern, and its fine spark- 
ling Champagne will seem flat without thy match- 
less grace and brief but impassioned oratory. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


: LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Gilroy’s (C. G.) Art of Weaving by Hand and Power, 
royal 8vo, 18s.—Experiences of 2 Gaol-Chaplain, 3 vols. 

ost 8vo, 1/. 1ls. 6d.—Standard Novels, Vol. CV. The Out- 
aw, by Mrs. Hall, 6s.—Madagascar, Past and Present, wy 
a Resident, post 8vo, 9s.—Penal Settlements, by J. B. 
Atkinson, 12mo, 1s.—Montholon’s Captivity of Napoleon, 
Vols. III. and IV. completing the Work, 28s.—Overland 
Journey to Lisbon, by T. M. Hughes, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
ll. 4s.—Cesar Borgia, 3 vols. post 8vo, 2d edit. 17, 11s. 6¢.— 
Rogers’ Appeal for the Irish Peasantry, 8vo, 3s.— The 
Stuart Papers, Vol. I. 8vo, 18s. —Old England’s Worthies, 
fol. 12. 2s. 6¢. — Brougham’s Statesmen, 3 vols. cloth, gilt, 
9s.—Cabinet Portrait-Gallery of British Worthies, 6 vols. 
cl. gilt, 18s.— The Jesuit in the Family; a Tale, by A. 
Steinmetz, post 8vo, 9s.—James’s Castle of Ehrenstein, its 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, &c. 3 v. p.-8vo, ll. 11s. 6d.— 
Poems, by Julia Day, fep. 4s. 6d. — Dumas, by W. Smith, 
royal 16mo, 3s.—Seldon’s Table-Talk, a new edit. by 
Singer, > 6s. — King Charles the First, a Drama, by A. 
Gurney, fcp. 5s.—Forster’s Gospel-Narrative, new edit. 
royal 8vo, small Raper, 12s.—Wilberforce’s View of Chris- 
tianity, with an Essay by Bp. Wilson, 10th edit. 12mo, 4s. 
—Day’s System of Punctuation, 18mo, ls. 6¢.—The Draw- 
ing-Room Dances, by Cellerius, sq. 18mo, 5s.— Nursery 
Rhymes, illustrated, small 4to, cloth, 7s. ; cl. gilt, 10s. 6¢.— 
Family Devotion for a Fortnight, 18mo, ls. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1847. h. ms. | 1847 h. 
12.14 213 | Feb. 1 


. . mm 

Feb. 6 ... 0... 12214311 
Tee eo — 14249) ll... —14316 
‘8 o0e = 47) 122... —14313 
9... —14298 








Errata.—In Mr. Swain’s Poem, last No., line 4, for 
coming read common; line 10 for external read eternal (a 





* The near anniversary of this great conflict, Wednes- 


day next, will Fes additional interest to these touching 
lines,—Ed, L, G, 


reat di );. and line 14, for fought read sought (eon- 
ound long ses! what a difficult erratum, as a single s, how- 
ever rr (/), does not necessarily shew what esses are 
meant), 








8 New Burlington Street, Feb. 6, 1847. 


M* BENTLEY will immediately publish the 
following NEW WORKS. 





I. 
In8 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, 
by WrittaM and GeorGE MEAsoM, 2/. 2s. neatly bound, 
LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH 
AND THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE SEVEN. 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
By JULIA PARDOE, 
Author of “‘ The City of the Sultan,” &c. 


11. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 17. 11s. 6d, 


EXPERIENCES OF A GAOL 
CHAPLAIN: 
Comprising Recollections of Ministerial Intercourse with 
Criminals of various Classes, with their Confessions. 
[Now ready, 
111. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations on Steel and Wool, 


HILL-SIDE SKETCHES ; 
Wiru LeGEenDs oF THE CHEVIOTS ANDTHE LAMMERMUIR, 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of “ Wild Sports of = West,” “ Stories of Waterloo,” 
vc. 


Iv. 
In post 8vo, 


CLEVELAND: 
A TALE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


v. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
In6 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 


A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE WARS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
By Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 


vI. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
KIRKHOLME PRIORY; 
OR, MODERN HEROISM. 

By the Author of “The Ransom.” 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
I. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations by W. and G. MEAsom, 
30s. elegantly bound, 

HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE 
BRITISH POETS. 

By WILLIAM HOWITT, Author of “ Visits to Remarkable 
Places,” ‘* The Book of the Seasons,” &c. 


It. 
In post 8vo, 9s. 
MADAGASCAR, PAST and PRESENT, 
With Considerations as to the Political and Commercial 
Interests of Great Britain and France; and as to 
the Progress of Christian Civilisation, 
By A RESIDENT. 


Ir 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Map and Plates, 28s. bound, 


A CANOE VOYAGE up the MINNAY- 
SOTOR. 

With an Account ofthe Lead and Copper Deposits in Wiscon- 
sin; of the Gold Region in the Cherokee Country,” &c. 
By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Author of “ Excursions through the Slave States.” 


Iv. 
In 1 vol., with Illustrations by Leecu and GrorceE Crvtk- 
SHANK, and Two Portraits of the Author, 10s. 6d. bd. 
THE NEW AND CONCLUDING SERIES OF 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 
And other Poems, 
With a Memoir of the Rev. R. H. Banwam. 

Edited by his Son. 

*,*° New Editions of the First and Second Series are now ready. 

v. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL PEPE. 
Comprising the Principal Military and Political Events of 
Modern Italy. 

Written by Himself. 





Ricuarp Benttey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 


E. J. DENT, by Appoi w ker to the Queen, re- 
spectfully solicits from the Public an inspection of his Stock of WATCHES, 
which has been er! incr to meet the many purchases at this 
season of theYear. Ladies’Gold Watches, at 8/. 8s. Beautifully enamelled 
cased ditto, 12/. 12s. Excellent Gentlemen's Gold Watches, 101. 





. 108. Silver 
Lever Watches, jewelled in 4 holes, 6/. 6s. each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 
4l. 


each. 
82 Strand: 33 Cockspur Street; and 34 Royal Exchange. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long cel for imp retains its superiority 
as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, possessing 
an aromatic and lasting perfume: éach Packet is labelled with Perkins’s 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 

i t angular corners. 
ve ecuatee, PREAERVATIVE Toorn-Powper, an effectual preparation for 
beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and healthy 
condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divesting the 
Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
and colour. x 5 

Henoain’s Mogtrine is the most extract of wir sub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
also a delightful pertume. in abe ae 

His Germinative Liquid is acer P forp 

the Hair is failing. ff : 

ee Coip Cream o¥ Roszs, prepared in great Perfection. 

Iuprovep Scouring Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

INDELIBLBMARKINO Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls.a 
bottle. 


O VISITORS to the CONTINENT.— 

Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents to 

the sisal enna: No. 7 Old Jewry, | - remind the Nobility and 

Gentry that they continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, 

Boggage, &c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Cus- 

tom-House, &c.; and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all 
parts of the world. 

Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and every information, may be 
had on application at their Office as above. Also in Paris, of M. M. 
Chenue, No. 28 Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established upwards of 50 
years), Packer and Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the 
Musée Royal 


le. 











g a new growth 








ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE,— 

The following outline of the arrangements for the season 1847 

is respectfully submitted to the Nobility, Patrons of the Opera, and to 

the Pablic. if is p d with the d hope that the successful 

exertions made to secure, under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, a 

company still more worthy of the first theatre in Europe, and of its dis- 
tinguished patrons, will ensure the continuation of their support. 

Engagements for the Opera.—Mlle. Jenny Lind, Made, Del Carmen 
M , Mile. Sanchioli, Mlle. Fagiani, Made. Solari, the contralto, 
Mile. Vietti, Mile. Daria Nascio, and Made. Castellan; Signor Fraschini, 
the great tenor of Italy; and the favourite tenor, Signor Gardoni; 
Signor Superchi, Signor F. Lablache, Signor Borella, Signor Corelli 
Signor Bouche (of La Scala, his first appearance), Herr Staudigl, an 
Signor Lablache. In addition to the above, arrangements are pending 
with Signor Coletti, of the Italian Opera at Paris. 

That great composer, the Chevalier Meyerbeer, has arranged to visit 
this country, to bring out the “ Camp de Silesie.” The principal parts 
in the * Camp de Silesie”’ by Mile. Jenny Lind and Signor Fraschini. 

The celebrated Dr, Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy will likewise visit 
England, and produce an Opera expressly composed for her Majesty's 
Theatre; the Libretto, founded on ** The Tempest” of Shak ‘writ- 











ONCERTS of ANCIENT MUSIC, NEW 
ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 
The Directors inform the Subscribers, that the FIRST CONCERT will 
take place on Wepnespay, the 10th of March. , z 
REHEARSALS will commence on the Monday ——— each 'Con- 
cert, at Twelve o’Clock. The Concerts will commence at Half-past Eight. 
The Subscribers are requested to send for their Tickets, previous to the 
Concerts commencing, at LonsDALR’s (late BrrcHALL an Co.’s) Music 
Shop, removed to 26 Old Bond Street, where Subscriptions are received, 
and the Tickets (which are now ready) paid for on delivery. 


LERGYMAN’S FAMILY LEFT TOTALLY 
DESTITUTE.—The following deplorable case is submitted to the 

kind sympathy of the Public:—The recent and sudden DEATH of the 
Rev. J. T. HEWLETT, Rector of Little Stambridge, near Rochford, in 
Essex, has left a FAMILY of NINE CHILDREN, without Father or 
Mother, TOTALLY DESTITUTE; unless some immediate steps 
taken, there will be no other alternative than the Union to save them 
from starvation. The deceased was well known as an Author of great 
merit, and was as much esteem: the literary world for his talents as 
he was beloved in his parish for his —— a) ness of heart. In 
the strong conviction that this destitute Family are proper objects of pub- 
lic benevolence, three friends of the deceased have opened in their own 
names an account, called “ The Hewlett Fund,” with Messrs. Praed and 
Co., 189 Fleet Street, to which account the charitably disposed are en- 
treated to pay their contributions towards the alleviation of this sad 
domestic calamity. The three friends referred to, whose names are with 
the Bankers, will apply the money that may be raised in such manner as 
they may deem best. 

The following Subscriptions have already been received, and a further 
List of Subscriptions will be published : 
John Fred. Leary .« £10 O O| Thomas Goodlake . £10 0 0 
John Wainwright’. . 10 0 Richard Mills na SS 
Charles F. Whiting . 5 O O/| HLA. > »- 600 
W. E. Walmisley . 0 . G. T. ° . . 
E. Walmisley . . lo 0 0 . . 
Rev.Chas. Snowden 5 0 . D. - « pb 00 
Henry Colburn . 0 0| G.K. . . 
G.P. $ 0 . . 


Wm. H. Ainsworth 5 0 


Post-Office Orders from the Country will be received by the Bankers, 
Messrs. Pragp and Co., 189 Fleet Street. 


EARD’S COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS are taken at 
34 Parliament Street, Westminster; 
85 King William Street, City ; 
The Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street. 
“ We would especially notice the admirable effect of the flesh tints, 
which appear actually embodied i e min and not, as we generally 
see them, spread on the surface.”—Art-Union. 




















LITERATURE AND ART. 


RT-UNION of LONDON. 
Royal Charter. 
PrestDENT—H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

The list for the current year is now open. Subscribers will receive for 
each guinea paid, besides the chance of obtaining a work of art at the dis- 
tribution, a pair of prints, the “ Last Embrace,” and the “* Neapolitan Wed. 
ding,” engraved by Mr. Charles Rolls and Mr. F. A. Heath respectively, 
after T. Uwins, R.A., with a Set of Engravings in Outline, from seven of 
the Cartoons submitted in competition for the Premium of £500 offered 
by the Society for an Historical Picture. 

GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 
4 Trafalgar Square, January 1, 1847. 


Incorporated by 


} Honorary Secretaries, 





ten by M. Scribe. Miranda, Mile. Jenny Lind; Ferdinand, jSignor 
Gardoni; Caliban, Herr Staudigl; Prospero, Signor Lablache. 

It is likewise announced, with great satisfaction, that Signor Verdi, 
having recovered from his severe illness, has expressly composed for 
this theatre a new Opera, of which the plot is foundedon ** The Robbers 
of Schiller.” 

Rossini’s Opera of ** Robert Bruce,” lately produced at the Académie 
Royale, has also been secured. 

Mesdames Castellan, Sanchioli, and M ¢ 
Superchi, and Fraschini, will appear before Easter. 

lle. Jenny Lind, whose engagement commences in March, and ex- 
tends until the end of the season, will appear immediately after Easter. 

Director of the music, and Conductor, M. Ba 

In addition to the above, several Operas, new to this country, will 
be produced, and the répertoire will be selected from the chef-d’a@uvres 
of Mozart, Cimarosa, Rossini, Donizetti, Mercadante, Bellini, &c. 

The strictest attention has been paid to all the details, so that an 
ensemble may be presented perfect in all its parts. 

A numerous Orchestra, of the most distinguished talent and power, 
has been selected from some of the best orchestras of Europe, com- 
bined with former meritorious artistes of the establishment. 

The Chorus has been chosen with the greatest care, from Italy, Ger- 
many, and England; and will comprise upwards of 80 performers. 

Arrangements for the Ballet. — Mlle. Carlotta Grisi, Mlle. Lucille 
Grahn, and Mile. Cerito. In addition to which, an engagement has 
been made with Mile. Caroline Rosati (of La Scala, at Milan, and 
other great theatres of Italy), who will make her first n 





; Signori Gardoni, 





secre ey of A RT S&S. 


PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, D.C.L. F.R.S., &c. 

1, PREMIUMS for Works of Merit in DECORATIVE ART and 
MANUFACTURES to be delivered on or before the 5th of May, 1847.— 
A List of the Subjects for which Premiums, amounting to 300 Guineas, 
with 40 Medals, are offered, will be sent by Post to all persons who furnish 
their Names to the Society’s House, John Street, Adelphi, London. 

2. An EXHIBITION of Select Specimens of RECENT BRITISH 
MANUFACTURES is about to be opened in the Society’s House. Cards 
of free admission may be obtained from Members, or the Secretary. 

3. NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART, to be formed by public 
voluntary contribution, Details of this Plan may be had on application 
as above directed. The EXHIBITION of PICTURES in aid of object 
will take place in Junr. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 

BRITISH ARTISTS will be OPENED on Monpay, the 8th inst., and 
continue open daily from Ten till Five. 


Admission, ls. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 








er 0 
the first night of the season, in a new ballet, by M. Paul Taglioni; 
Mile. Wauthier (of La Scala),.Made. Petit Stephan, Mile. Honore, 
Mile. Elise Montfort; Mdlies. Thevenot, Julien, Lamoureux, Emile, 
Fanny Pascales, and Bertin; and le. Caroline Baucourt. In conse- 
quence of the enthusiastic manner in which this eminent artiste was 
received last season, hopes are entertained that Mile. Taglioni may 
be induced to “p ear for a limited number of performances. M. St. 
Leon, M. D'Or, M. Gosselin, M, Di Mattia, Sig. Venafra, M. Gouriet, 
M. Paul Taglioni, and M. Perrot. 
scammers of the Ballet Music, Sig. Pugni; Principal Artist, Mr. 

arshall. 

Maitres de Ballet: M. Paul Taglioni; M. Casati, of La Scala; and 
M. Perrot. Sous Maitre de Ballet, M. Gosselin. Régisseur de la 
Danse, M. Petit. 

An original grand Ballet will be produced, written expressly for her 
Majesty’s Theatre, by the celebrated poet Henri Heine, on a subject 
selected from the old legends of Germany. 

A novel and poetical Ballet, for the subject of which the establish- 
ment is indebted to the kindness of a noble and distinguished poetess, 
entitled ** Egeria.” 

The celebrated Pas de Quatre and Pas des Déesses will be revived ; 
and an entirely new Diverti si ducing another Grand Pas by 

. Perrot, which, poe J all the peculiar attractions of the Pas des 
Déesses and the Pas des Quatre, will Present a novel feature of striking 
= frastiey, and will combine the talent of all, to be entitled ** La Con- 

al nm. 


_rhe Subscription will consist of the same number of nights as last 


The Theatre will be opened in the middle of February, when will be 
Produced, for the first time at Her Ma: jesty’s Theatre, Donizetti’s ad- 
mired opera of La Favorita,” in which Signor Gardoni and Signor 
pow, ee will make their first app his country; and an 
wae ballet, by M, Paul Taglioni, in which Mlle, Caroline Rosath 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


New Romance of the Day. 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
POACHER’S 
A Story of the Times. 


4 HE 
By CHARLTON CAREW. 


“ The game law is founded on the notion of p 
Property wild creatures, and is productive of tyranny to the commons.” 
—Blackstone. 


Charles Ollier, 18 and 19 Southampton Street, Strand. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
Now ready, demy 8vo, boards, price 18s. 
HE STUART PAPERS. Vol. I. 
Bisuop ATTERBURY’S a. WITH THE PRETENDER, 
W. N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60 Pall Mall. 
Also, 


WIFE: 











com; ive Record of all Creations, 

and Occurrences in the Families of the Nobility during the past 

ay = ge as a Companion to former Peerages, “Price 5s, medium 
vo, clo Se 





NEW WORKS. 


1. 

Mr. MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 
ROME. New Edition, with Illustrations, Original and from 
the Antique, by Gro. Scnarr, Jun. Fep, 4to, Woodcuts, 
21s.; morocco, 42s, (bound by Hayday.) 


2. 


A LYTTELL GESTE of ROBIN HODE. 
Edited by J. M. GUTCH, F.A.S.; adorned with Cuts by 
F. W. Fatruott, F.S.A. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. 

[On Tuesday next. 


3. 
From OXFORD to ROME;; and, how it fared 
with some who lately made the Journey. By A COMPA- 
NION TRAVELLER, Fep. 8vo, Frontispiece, 6s, 


4, 
STEEPLETON;; or, High Church and Low 
Church. By A CLERGYMAN. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


5. 

LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY (1635 to 
1648). Produced in the Style ofthe Period. 4th Edition. 
Square fep, 8vo, 8s.; morocco, 18s. (bound by Hayday). 


6. 
RANKE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 
TION. Translated by SARAH AUSTIN, Translator of 
Ranke’s “‘ History of the Popes.” Vol. III. 8vo, 18s. 


7. 

The REV. I. and J. MILNER’S HISTORY 
of the CHURCH of CHRIST. New Edition, with Correc- 
tions and additional Notes by the Rev. T. GRANTHAM, 
B.D, 4 vols, 8vo, [Just ready. 

8. 

The Rev. R. BARRETT’S SYNOPSIS of 
CRITICISMS on DISPUTED PASSAGES of the OLD 
TESTAMENT. Vol. I. PartI. 8vo, l4s. 


9 


The CHURCH in the CATACOMBS of ROME. 
Illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains, By Dr. CHARLES 
MAITLAND, 8vo, Woodcuts, 14s. 


W. 
MR. M‘CULLOCH’S STATISTICAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. 2 vols, 8vo, 42s. 


ll. 
CRESY’S ENCYCLOPZDIA of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. In one large volume 8vo, with upwards 
of Three Thousand Engravingson Wood. [On the 24th inst, 


12, 
The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE on the 
STEAM ENGINE, in its application to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, and Railways, 4to, Plates and Woodcuts, 27s, 


13, 
A SPECIMEN FLORA; or, British Botany 
eae by Plants from a Collector’s Cabinet. 8vo,MS., 
8. 


14. 
CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES; or, the Anti- 


quarian and Genealogist’s Companion. By W. D. BRUCE, 
K.C.J., F.S.A. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


15. 
ROWAN’S NEW MODERN FRENCH 
READING BOOK. Morceaux choisis des Auteurs Mo- 


dernes, With Vocabulary. Fep. 8vo. [Just ready. 


16. 

TARDY’S FRENCH PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY. New Edition, corrected and enlarged by 
J.C. J. TARVER, French Master, Eton. 12mo. 

[Just ready. 


17. 

Dr. KENNEDY’S ELEMENTARY LATIN 
GRAMMAR. New Edition, separated from the advanced 
Grammar. 12mo, 3s, 6d. 

18. 

The HORSE’S HOOF, and HOW to KEEP 
it SOUND. By WILLIAM MILES, Esq, 4th Edition, 
Royal 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


London; Lonamay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans, 



















































































































THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
MR. D 1 SRAELI’7S NEW WORK. MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS, 
rece Osco NOW READY. 
In the Press, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
T A N C R 1D D ; LIFE and comndipbapance fL afecaheias 
P an of LORD 
OR, THE NEW CRUSADE. SIDMOUTH. By the DEAN of NORWICH. Portraits, N 
By B. DISRAELI, M.P., Author of “ Coningsby,” “ Sybil,” &c. 8 vale. Ove, Oe. . ' 
—_-___- - Se . 
’ SIEGES of VIENNA by the TURKS, 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. Translated from the German, by the Earl of ELLESMERE, The Ca 
Orders received by all Booksellers. Post 8v0, 22. 6d, . 
* Tue ¢ 
MR. JAME'S’S NEW ROMANCE. FAVORITE HAUNTS and RURAL STU. gether 
neato pmnantiieieesne DIES. By EDWARD JESSE. Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 12, a new 
-] Now ready at all the Libraries, ‘ eng 
THE CASTLE OF EHRENSTEIN: The EMIGRANT. By Sir FRANCIS 3, Mm "ty 
HEAD, Bart. Fifth Edition, Post 8vo, 12s, natare, 
ITS LORDS, SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL; ITS INHABITANTS, EARTHLY AND UNEARTHLY, try a 
8 vols. post 8vo, price 12. 11s. 6d. - = 
SRST S SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRISTIAN «Sh 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. ART.Z By LORD LINDSAY. 3 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d, the er 
—_* she 
6. 
and t 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE NOVITIATE.” The LORD CHANCELLORS of ENGLAND, buried 
——— Second Series. By LORD CAMPBELL, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, ing fo 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 9s. cloth, the h 
‘ 7 break 
T H E J E S U I T I N T H E F A M I L Y. The THREE REFORMATIONS — LUTHE.- pee 
A TALE. RAN, ROMAN, and ANGLICAN. By W.F.HOOK, D.D, pa 
By ANDREW STEINMETZ, Vicar of Leeds. Second Edition. 8vo, 3s. pre 
Author of “‘ The Novitiate, or the Jesuit in Training; being a Year’s Residence among the English Jesuits.” 8. —_ 
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